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MINISTER'S  INTRODUCTION 


I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  my  sincere 
congratulations  to  the  Alberta  Ait  Foundation  for  organizing  this 
historical  art  exhibition,  "Spaces  and  Places:  Eight  Decades  of 
Landscape  Painting  in  Alberta".  It  is  exciting  projects,  such  as  this  one, 
that  give  me  great  pleasure  and  pride  in  my  association  with  the 
Foundation. 

I  am  most  impressed  by  the  art  works  selected  for  this  exhibit.  The 
talent  of  our  artists  never  ceases  to  amaze  me.  The  essay  written  by  Dr 
Jetske  Sybesma  Ironside  for  the  exhibition  catalogue  is  interesting,  as 
well  as  educational.  We  are  fortunate  that  we  may  share  her  insights 
into  the  histor\'  of  landscape  art  of  this  province. 

My  special  commendation  goes  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Alberta  Art 
Foundation  Board,  R.C.  Jarvis.  Since  Mr.  Jarvis'  appointment  to  the  AAF 
Board,  he  has  been  actively  promoting  Alberta  art  through  meetings 
with  representatives  of  the  artistic  communities  and  the  general  public 
all  over  the  province. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  other  directors  of  the  AAF  Board  for 
the  many  programs  and  projects  they  have  put  into  place.  Their 
dedication  in  enriching  the  quality'  of  our  life  through  art  is  an 
inspiration  to  all  of  us. 


Man,' J.  LeMessurier 
Minister  of  Culture 

Government  of  the  Province  of  Alberta 


CHAIRMAN'S  FOREWORD 


On  behalf  of  the  Alberta  Art  Foundation,  1  would  like  to  thank  the 
Government  of  Alberta,  in  particular  the  Hon.  Mary  LeMessurier,  the 
Minister  of  Culture,  for  their  sustained  support  of  the  Alberta  Art 
Foundation.  The  Government's  generous  allocation  from  the  'W'estern 
Canada  Lottery  Fund  has  enabled  the  Foundation  to  support  the  visual 
arts  in  the  Province  of  Alberta  with  new  and  far-reaching  programs 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  in  Alberta. 

It  is  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  Alberta  Art  Foundation  to  serve 
the  communirv'  by  displaying  the  art  of  the  province.  This  is  indeed 
our  heritage  and,  as  such,  the  Foundation  has  been  charged  with 
conserving  that  heritage  through  judicious  purchase  of  art  works 
from  Alberta  artists  and  providing  grants  to  public  art  galleries  to 
encourage  their  work  in  the  communitv'. 

This  exhibition,  Spaces  and  Places,  represents  a  small,  but  carefully 
selected,  part  of  the  3000  art  holdings  of  the  Foundation.  It  is  a 
unicjue  exhibition  which  has  been  designed  to  show  art  which 
represents  not  only  different  periods,  but  also  different 
interpretations  of  the  Alberta  landscape.  The  catalogue  consists  of  an 
historical  essay,  documenting  the  first  three  decades  of  art  in  Alberta, 
and  sixty-one  catalogue  entries  to  enhance  the  art  appreciation  of  the 
paintings  on  display.  I  would  like  to  thank  Dr.  Jetske  Ironside  who,  as 
curator  of  the  exhibition,  carried  the  main  burden  and  responsibility 
of  selecting  the  paintings  and  writing  the  catalogue.  I  wish  to  extend 
our  word  of  thanks  also  to  The  Edmonton  Art  Gallery  for  its  untiring 
efforts  in  support  of  this  exhibition. 


R.C.  (Dick)Jarvis 

Chairman,  Alberta  Art  Foundation 
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indispensable  role  and  provided  valuable  advice  throughout 
the  project.  Joan  Greer  and  Anne-Marie  Link  were  invaluable 
as  research  assistants  for  the  Catalogue.  Philippa  Fairbairn's 
editorial  skills  and  Bob  Robertson's  graphic  design,  as  well  as 
Lauren  Dale's  photographic  skills,  are  here  recognized  as 
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Jetske  Ironside 
Curator 


SPACES  &  PLACES 


An  Introduction  to  the 
Formative  Years  of  Painting 
in  Alberta 


when  viewed  from  the  1980s,  with  all  the  thri\'ing  art 
communities  in  the  province,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  no  professional  artists  resided  in 
Alberta.  Today,  artists  in  the  Peace  River  region,  Edmonton, 
Red  Deer,  Calgar\',  southern  Alberta  and  in  Banff  are  actively 
contributing  to  different  forms  of  the  visual  arts:  painting, 
sculpture,  the  graphic  arts  or  other  three-dimensional  art 
forms. 

A  discussion  of  the  development  of  landscape  painting  in 
Alberta  during  the  first  three  decades  of  this  centur\'  must 
take  into  account  the  cultural  climate  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
19th  century  and,  particularly,  the  impact  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  (C.RR.)  on  the  promotion  of  paintings 
depicting  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  C.PR.,  under  its 
president  William  Van  Horne,  was  largely  responsible  for 
introducing  photographers  and  painters  to  the  West. 
Especially  during  Van  Home's  president'  of  the  C.RR.,  from 
1888-1899,  the  C.PR.  often  provided  free  railroad  passes  to 
artists  to  enable  them  to  visit  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  to 
paint  the  sublime  beauty  of  this  particular  scenery.  The  reason 
for  the  emphasis  on  the  mountains  as  subject  matter  is 
certainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  unpopulated  prairie,  of  which 
Paul  Kane  in  the  1850s  remarked  that  it  had  scarcely  a  stick 
or  a  stump  on  it,  had  little  to  offer  artists  who  attempted  to 
paint  a  picturesque  scene.  The  Rocky  Mountains,  however, 
provided  ideal  subject  matter  for  the  19th  century  landscape 
taste  for  romantic  scenery. 

Van  Horne,  himself  an  amateur  painter  of  considerable  ability, 
often  commissioned  artists  to  depict  the  grandeur  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  These  romanticized  paintings  were  hung  in 
C.PR.  buildings  and  were  also  used  to  illustrate  the  railroad's 
brochures  promoting  travel  to  the  West.  This  corporate 
sponsorship  of  the  C.PR.,  not  only  actively  encouraged 
Canada's  leading  painters,  such  as  Lucius  O'Brien,  John  Eraser, 
Frederic  Bell-Smith,  Thomas  Mower  Martin,  John  Hammond 
and  George  Horne  Russell,  to  concentrate  on  depictions  of 
the  mountains,  but  the  C.RR.  also  sponsored  exhibitions  of 
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these  alpine  paintings.^  In  1887,  for  instance,  they  financed 
exhibitions  of  paintings  by  John  Eraser  in  New  York  and 
London,  and  provided  the  public  with  a  perception  of  this  so 
sublime  mountain  range.^ 

In  particular,  John  Hammond's  Tlje  Tfjree  Sisters,  1892,  and 
George  Horne  Russell's  Kicking  Horse  Pass,  c.  1900,  are 
typical  C.RR.  works  of  the  1890s  which  are  familiar  to  people 
in  southern  Alberta  because  these  large  paintings  hung  for 
many  years  in  the  Palliser  Hotel  in  Calgary.-  Marmaduke 
Matthews,  another  artist  who  visited  the  West,  was 
acquainted  with  Lucius  O'Brien  and  made  two  trips  to  the 
Rockies,  in  1897  and  in  1899.  He  was  an  accomplished 
watercolourist,  who  had  studied  art  at  Oxford  and  in  London."* 

Buffalo  Watering  at  Foothills,  (Fig.  1),  is  a  t\'pical  Victorian 
watercolour,  painted  in  Marmaduke  Matthews'  loose  and 
free  style,  and  depicting  the  mountains,  foothills  and  buffalo, 
probably  in  the  Bow  River  valley.  The  romantic  setting  gives 
no  indication  of  the  harshness  of  the  environment  or  of 
prairie  settlement  in  the  late  19th  centur}'.  Instead,  it 
contains  elements  common  to  Victorian  paintings:  grazing  or 
drinking  animals  in  their  natural  habitat  as  presented  in  a 
romantic  perception  of  the  environment  by  itinerant  painters 
from  Eastern  Canada  or  Europe. 

Between  1897  and  1929,  as  a  result  of  active  government 
propaganda,  a  large  influx  of  immigrants  into  Western  Canada 
increased  the  population  dramatically.  For  instance,  in  1906 
Calgary  and  Edmonton  each  had  approximately  14,000 
inhabitants,  and  by  1914,  this  number  had  increased  to 
72,000   These  immigrants  were  largely  unskilled  labourers 
who  had  left  behind  in  Europe  a  world  of  poverty.*^  By  far, 
immigrants  from  Great  Britain  were  in  the  majorit}',  and 
therefore  Anglo-Canadian  cultural  traditions  became  most 
influential  in  the  development  of  art  in  Edmonton  and 
Calgar\',  particularly  as  the  first  settlers  of  the  western 
frontier  lacked  a  distinct  local  tradition  in  the  arts. 
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Fig.  1  Marmaduke  Matthews  (1837-1913) 
Buffalo  Watering  at  Foothills,  1887  or  1889 
watercolour  on  paper,  25.7  x  37.9  cm 

Nevertheless,  by  1909,  the  Calgar)'  Agricultural  Exhibition  had 
organized  a  large  display  of  paintings  as  an  important 
attraction  to  its  annual  fair.  In  the  "Art  Gallerv'  of  High  Class 
Paintings,"  the  first-ever  loan  exhibition  of  art  in  the  cir\'  was 
on  display  for  the  public-at-large.  The  220  entries 
represented,  according  to  the  catalogue,  "the  highest  class  of 
paintings  available  in  the  Ateliers  of  Europe  and  Canada."^ 
These  paintings  were  selected  by  Edward  O'Brien  of 
Montreal,  and  were  intended,  so  the  catalogue  stated,  "to  give 
the  spectator  a  thrill  of  admiration  and  pleasure,  and  also 
assist  to  educate  the  artistic  mind.  "  About  half  the  exhibition 
consisted  of  paintings  b\'  members  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Academy  and  the  Ontario  Societ\'  of  Artists.  Among  these 
works  were  landscapes  by  John  Hammond,  G.  Horne  Russell 
and  several  paintings  by  Frederic  Bell-Smith,  including  one 
titled  A  Glacier  Crowned  Monarch  of  the  Rockies.  These 
three  artists  had  painted  frequently  since  the  1880s  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  their  work  had  been  favoured  by  the 
C.RR.  Also  on  display  were  several  oils  by  Wm.  Biymner, 


President  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Academy,  George  Reid, 
Frederic  Verner,  as  well  as  French  Impressionist  inspired 
paintings  by  Maurice  Cullen  and  Clarence  Gagnon  who, 
according  to  the  catalogue,  received  an  honourable  mention 
at  the  Salon  in  Paris  in  1906.  These  landscapes  provided,  in 
the  catalogue's  words,  "the  lovers  of  pictures  '  in  Calgary  with 
examples  of  academic,  as  well  as  more  modern.  Impressionist 
styles  of  paintings.  A  special  loan  collection  of  "Masters  of  the 
Continental  Schools  of  Painting,"  mainly  work  by  Dutch, 
English  and  French  artists,  complemented  the  exhibition  of 
'Canadian'  artists.  This  additional  selection  of  European  art  is 
further  evidence  that  the  cultural  roots  of  these  Canadian 
painters,  and  for  the  majorirs'  of  Calgar\''s  population,  were 
clearly  in  Europe. 

The  Agricultural  Exhibition  in  Calgary  evolved  in  1912  into 
the  Calgaiy  Exhibition  and  Stampede  and  at  its  first  official 
opening  that  year,  paintings  by  Charles  Russell,  the  'cowboy' 
artist  from  Montana,  provided  an  appropriate  display  of  art 
depicting  the  'Old  West'.*^ 

That  same  year,  1912,  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  public 
library  in  Calgary,  Mrs.  Roland  'Winter,  together  with  the 
librarian.  Dr.  Alexander  Calhoun,  organized  the  Calgary  Art 
Association.^  The  Association  provided  art  classes  and 
lectures  in  the  basement  of  the  library,  to  foster  art 
appreciation  for  interested  amateur  painters.  Shortly 
thereafter,  in  1914,  the  Art  Association  was  disbanded  because 
of  the  First  World  War. 

The  Provincial  Institute  of  Technologs'  and  Art  was 
established  in  Calgary  in  1916.  Leonard  Pearson,  who  had 
been  teaching  art  at  the  Camrose  Normal  School  since  1913, 
was  appointed  as  the  first  art  instructor.  However,  soon 
mechanical  drafting  replaced  the  fine  art  teaching  because, 
by  1918,  only  veteran  servicemen  were  admitted  to  receive 
technical  training  and  this  did  not  include  instruction  in  the 
fine  arts. 


Between  1910  and  the  early  1920s,  similar  attempts  to 
promote  the  development  of  the  fine  arts  took  place  in 
Edmonton.  In  1913,  for  instance,  Professor  James  Adam 
organized  an  art  exhibition  of  sixty  members  of  the  Ontario 
Society  of  Art  at  the  Summer  Fair.^'  During  the  following 
year,  Robert  Hedley,  later  Art  Supervisor  of  the  Public 
Schools  in  Edmonton,  was  instrumental  in  forming  the  first 
Art  Association  in  Edmonton.  This  Association  organized  art 
courses,  mainly  for  teachers,  but  also  for  interested  amateur 
artists.  Although  the  Association  members  held  annual 
exhibitions  of  their  work,  their  exhibition  of  1918,  in  the 
Mackay  Avenue  School,  was  particularly  noteworthy  because 
paintings  by  members  of  the  Art  Association  were 
supplemented  with  work  on  loan  from  the  Canadian  National 
Gallery.'"^  The  Edmonton  Art  Association  held  its  last  art 
exhibition  in  March,  1921,  once  again  displaying  members' 
work,  together  with  a  loan  exhibition  of  paintings  by  The 
Group  of  Seven  and  woodblock  prints  by  Walter  }.  Phillips. 
Professor  Adam  had  organized  this  loan  of  The  Group  of 
Seven  paintings  a  few  weeks  earlier,  at  the  beginning  of 
March,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  seven  Toronto  artists  was 
held  first  at  the  Universit)'  of  Alberta. 

It  seems  most  likely  that  the  Art  Association  was  absorbed  by 
the  Edmonton  Art  Club,  which  had  its  first  meeting  in 
October,  1921.  Its  charter  members  included  Athur  Adam 
(a  teenage  son  of  Professor  James  Adam  ),  J.  Davenall  Turner, 
Gordon  Sinclair,  Robert  Campbell  and  William  Johnstone,  a 
professional  artist,  who  was  chosen  to  serve  as  president.''* 
The  Edmonton  Art  Club  held  regular  meetings,  to  improve 
the  talents  of  its  members,  and  decided  to  hold  annual 
exhibitions  in  order  to  make  the  public-at-large  aware  of  the 
work  produced  by  its  budding  amateur  artists.  The  activities 
of  the  Edmonton  Art  Club  are  further  evident  in  1924,  when 
the  Edmonton  Museum  of  Ais  held  its  first  exhibition  and  to 
which  the  Art  Club  contributed  a  selection  of  paintings  by 
its  members. 
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Edmonton  Art  Club  records  indicate  tliat  the  club's 
membership  included  a  number  of  practising  artists  with 
formal  training,  William  Johnstone,  the  first  President  of  the 
Club  in  1921,  was  a  graduate  from  Watson  College  in 
Edinburgh  and  had  already  held  art  classes  in  1913,  one  year 
after  his  arrival  from  Scotland.  He  was  an  accomplished 
portraitist  who,  according  to  the  Art  Club's  records,  received 
commissions  to  paint  portraits  for  the  government  of 
Alberta.  In  addition,  he  did  etchings,  and  alpine  landscapes  in 
oil  and  watercolours.  In  1924,  Alban  Cartmell  became  a 
member  of  the  Edmonton  Art  Club.  This  artist  signed  his 
paintings  A.C.  Treales,  a  reference  to  Treales,  Lancashire, 
England,  his  place  of  birth.  Cartmell  studied  in  England  at  the 
Preston  Art  School  under  Joseph  Crips.  Also  a  student  of 
Jules  Olson,  R.A.,  he  was  known  in  Edmonton  for  his  marine 
paintings  and  for  his  atmospheric  snow  scenes.  J.  Gordon 
Sinclair  received  private  instruction  from  William  Johnstone 
from  1913  until  1918,  took  summer  courses  at  the  Chicago 
Art  Institute  and  later,  between  1929  and  1933,  enrolled  in 
summer  courses  at  the  University  of  Washington.  Sinclair 
was  a  charter  member  of  the  Edmonton  Art  Club,  and  became 
an  active  member  of  the  Alberta  Society  of  Art  in  the  1930s. 
He  was  Head  of  the  Art  Department  of  the  Edmonton 
Technical  School  from  1919  to  1941.  Another  member, 
Robert  Campbell,  had  attended  two  sessions  at  Dumbarton 
Academy  Art  Class  in  Scotland,  while  Florence  Mortimer, 
who  moved  to  Edmonton  from  the  Peace  River  region  in 
1926,  had  received  private  art  lessons  in  Bath,  England.  After 
her  arrival  in  Edmonton,  she  organized  art  classes  and  taught 
for  a  number  years  in  the  city.  John  Davenall  Turner, 
although  a  charter  member  of  the  Edmonton  Art  Club,  had 
received  only  a  few  lessons  from  Johnstone  at  the  time  of  . 
the  formation  of  the  Club,  and  was  thus  largely  a  self-taught 
artist. 

After  the  First  World  War,  the  art  scene  in  Calgary  also  did 
not  remain  dormant.  In  1922,  the  Calgary  Art  Club  was 
formed  with,  as  its  founding  members,  James  Bird,  President, 
Paul  Naftel,  Harry  Hunt,  G.O.Jones  and  James  Dichmont.^'' 
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Harr\'  Hunt  became  President  in  1924,  and  proved  to  be  a 
stimulating  force  in  the  art  world  of  Calgar\'  during  the  1920s. 

In  September,  1926,  Hunt  probably  first  met  Lars  Haukaness, 
at  the  Norwegian  portrait  and  landscape  painter's  October 
exhibition  of  mountain  landscapes.'^  Hunt  introduced 
Haukaness  to  Dr.  WC.  Carpenter,  the  President  of  the 
Provincial  Institute  of  Technology'  and  Art,  because 
Haukaness  had  expressed  an  interest  in  settling  in  Calgary, 
provided  he  could  make  a  living  by  teaching  art.  Haukaness 
was  a  qualified  art  instructor  who  had  taught  previously  at  the 
Winnipeg  Gallery  and  School  of  Art.  Hunt  promised  Dr. 
Carpenter  that  if  art  classes  were  organized  at  the  Institute 
(which,  according  to  Hunt,  "had  technology  but  not  art"), 
the  Art  Club  would  provide  twelve  club  members  as 
students.'^  Dr  Carpenter  agreed  to  this  and  in  October,  1926, 
the  first  professional  art  courses  given  in  Calgary  initiated  a 
new  era  for  art  education  in  the  province.  This  initial  class 
by  Haukaness  grew  into  the  present  Alberta  College  of  Art.  In 
a  prophetic  letter  of  May  17,  1927,  Haukaness  wrote  Dr. 
Carpenter  from  Chicago  and  stated  that: 

"It  is  my  ambition  to  make  our  art  class  at  your  school 
the  Provincial  Art  School  of  Alberta,  and  let  us  work  to 
that  goal."" 

In  1985,  this  ambition  was  finally  realized  when  the  Alberta 
College  of  Art  became  an  autonomous  art  school. 

Day  classes  were  organized  in  1927,  and  the  enrollment  grew 
so  that,  according  to  a  letter  from  Haukaness,  by  1929  about 
50  students  were  taking  various  art  classes. ^°  Maxwell  Bates 
and  William  L.  Stevenson  were  among  these  first  students  of 
Haukaness.  Their  often-mentioned  trip,  in  1929,  to  the 
Post-Impressionist  exhibition  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 
must  have  been  at  the  recommendation  of  Haukaness  who, 
for  over  a  decade,  had  lived  in  Chicago.  That  same  year,  Wes 
Irwin  enrolled  at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  no  doubt  with 
encouragement  from  Haukaness. 


Not  much  is  known  about  the  work  of  Haukaness.  Although 
his  Wljeatfields,  c.  1928,  in  the  collection  of  the  Glencoe  Club 
in  Calgary,  conveys  a  conservative  style  of  painting,  his 
mountain  sketches,  on  display  in  his  memorial  exhibition  at 
the  Calgarv'  Stampede  Grounds  in  1931,  suggest  a  Post- 
Impressionist  plein-air  approach  to  his  subject  matter.-^ 
This  might  stem  from  the  artist's  student  years  in  the  early 
1880s  in  Oslo,  when  Christian  Krohg  became  one  of  his 
mentors  —  and  long-time  friend.  Krohg,  who  moved  in  the 
circle  of  the  Norwegian  poet  Jaeger,  was  thoroughly  familiar 
with  French  Impressionism.  In  1905,  with  encouragement 
from  Krohg,  Haukaness  submitted  a  painting,  The  Breakup 
of  the  Ice  in  the  Desplaines  River,  Chicago,  to  the  Salon  in 
Paris,  and  was  accepted.  This  would  indicate  that  Haukaness 
was  an  accomplished  artist  who  was  familiar  with  current 
European  art  styles. 

In  early  September,  1929,  Haukaness  died  of  a  heart  attack 
while  painting  in  the  mountains  near  Lake  Louise.  The 
unforeseen  death  of  the  first  Head  of  the  Art  Department  left 
the  "Tech"  without  a  professional  art  instructor.  So  Reg 
Harvey,  Supervisor  of  Ait  for  the  Calgary  Public  School 
System,  suggested  to  Dr.  Carpenter  that  A.C.  Leighton  be 
approached  to  fill  the  position  of  Head  of  the  Art 
Department.--^  Leighton  had  received  two  years  of  art 
training,  as  a  talented  lad  of  not  yet  17,  at  the  Brassey  Institute 
in  Hastings,  England  and  was,  at  the  time  of  Haukaness' 
death,  employed  as  Chief  Designer  by  the  C.RR.  On  his  return 
from  the  mountains  in  1927,  he  had  successfully  exhibited 
his  work  in  Calgary,  and  must  have  met  Harvey  at  that  lime.^'* 
Leighton  accepted  the  offer  and  arrived  in  Calgary  in 
November  1929,  as  the  newly  appointed  Head  of  the  Art 
Department  at  the  Institute. 

After  successive  waves  of  itinerant  artists  had  travelled  to  the 
Rockies  to  capture  the  beauty  of  the  mountains,  two 
professionally  trained  painters  settled  in  Banff  in  the  early 
1920s. Carl  Rungius,  who  had  studied  in  Berlin,  stayed  there 
every  summer  until  late  autumn.  He  was  a  noted  wildlife  and 


landscape  painter  whose  small  landscape  sketches  have 
received  wide  admiration  for  their  spontaneous  brushwork 
and  lively  colours.  That  same  year,  1921,  Belmore  Browne 
chose  Banff  as  his  permanent  place  of  residence.  His 
paintings,  with  their  tighter  brushstrokes  and  carefully 
balanced  compositions,  emphasize  a  more  academic 
approach  to  depicting  nature. 

The  Group  of  Seven's  discovery  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in 
1924,  led  to  several  visits  to  Banff,  Lake  Louise,  Lake  O'Hara 
and  Jasper  during  the  1920s.  In  particular,  Harris  andJ.E.H. 
MacDonald  were  most  inspired  by  the  mountain  scener}'  of 
the  Rockies,  and  Harris's  haunting  paintings  were  the  result. 
A.Y  Jackson  did  visit  the  mountains,  but  the  subject  matter 
did  not  appeal  to  him.  Soon  Jackson  would  turn  to  the  long 
vistas  over  the  undulating  rangeland  of  southern  Alberta, 
while  other  members  of  The  Group  of  Seven  preferred  the 
wild,  untrodden  nature  of  Algoma  to  that  in  the  West  (  Fig.  2), 


Fig.  2  A.Y  Jackson 

Wide  Vieiv  in  Southern  Alberta,  1940 

graphite  on  paper,  21.25  x  30.0  cm 
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The  general  public  in  Alberta  was  exposed  to  the  paintings 
of  The  Group  of  Seven  as  early  as  March,  1921,  when 
Professor  James  Adam  organized  an  exhibition  of  their  work 
at  the  University  of  Alberta.  The  Calgary  Local  Council  of 
Women  sponsored  this  same  exhibition  when  it  was  shown 
in  April  in  the  Public  Library  of  Calgary.'^  Although  the 
painters  of  The  Group  of  Seven  did  not  seem  to  interact  with 
the  public-at-large  during  their  visits  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
a  young  local  Banff  artist,  Peter  Whyte,  befriended  J. E.H. 
MacDonald.  Peter  Whyte  was  initially  a  student  of  Belmore 
Browne  and  received  further  schooling  in  the  United  States. 
He  became  a  most  accomplished  mountain  landscape  painter 
and  was  active  in  the  Banff  community  throughout 
his  life. 

The  paintings  of  The  Group  of  Seven  were  exhibited 
occasionally  in  Alberta.  In  1927,  for  instance,  Mrs.  Eric 
Brown,  wife  of  the  director  of  the  National  Gallery  and 
champion  of  The  Group's  cause,  spoke  to  the  newly  formed 
Women's  Arts  and  Crafts  Club  in  Calgary.^^  During  the  next 
year,  1928,  the  Calgar}'  Museum  displayed  in  its  first 
exhibition  paintings  of  The  Group  of  Seven. These  few 
insights,  gleaned  from  local  newspaper  reviews,  indicate  that 
the  public  in  Alberta  was  intermittently  exposed  to  the 
'radical'  landscapes  by  The  Group  of  Seven.  This 
introduction  to  their  work  may  have  owed  much  to  the  fact 
that  several  young  Alberta  women  chose  to  enroll  at  the 
Ontario  College  of  Art  in  Toronto,  where  Lismer  and 
MacDonald  taught.  Gwen  Hutton  (Lamont)  studied  at  the 
O.C.A.  between  1925  and  1928,  and  became  a  close  friend  of 
Marion  McKay  (Nicoll),  who  attended  the  O.C.A.  for  two 
years,  between  1927  and  1929.  Further,  Annora  Brown  from 
Fort  Macleod  graduated  in  1929,  as  did  Euphemia  (Betty) 
McNaught  from  Beaverlodge  in  the  Peace  River  region. 
Marion  McKay,  who  transferred  in  1929  to  the  Institute  for 
Technology  and  Art  in  Calgaiy,  recalled  frequently,  later  in 
life,  that  Leighton,  freshly  arrived  in  Calgary  from  England, 
thought  so  little  of  her  previous  training  (especially  her  ability 
to  draw),  that  she  had  to  start  again,  in  a  freshman  class.  Thus 
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it  was  that  the  late  1920s  saw  several  young  Alberta  artists 
return  to  the  province  with  diplomas  from  the  Ontario 
College  of  Art. 

Other  practising  artists  in  southern  Alberta  were  Frederick  A. 
Cross  and  Nickola  de  Grandmaison.  Major  Cross  lived  in 
Brooks,  where  he  was  employed,  as  a  civil  engineer,  by  the 
Canadian  National  Railway  Co.,  and  was  in  charge  of  the 
irrigation  works.  Walter  Phillips  saw  Cross's  work  in  1931  and 
remarked  that  his  landscapes  in  watercolour  displayed  a 
clarity  and  decision  in  their  style.  Phillips,  at  that  time,  was 
not  familiar  with  Cross's  work,  or  with  the  fact  that  three 
tempera  paintings  by  Cross  had  been  loaned  by  the  C.PR.  for 
exhibition  at  Wembley  in  1923.  Phillips  selected  the  drawing. 
Drought,  "without  hesitation"  for  the  forthcoming  Canadian 
exhibition  at  the  National  Gallery."'^  Cross,  who  settled  in 
Brooks  around  1919,  moved  later  to  Lethbridge,  where  he 
befriended  A.Y  Jackson,  whose  brother  lived  in  the  same 
town.  He  died  in  1941.  Nickola  de  Grandmaison  settled  in 
Banff,  probably  shortly  after  1923,  when  he  emigrated  from 
Russia  to  Winnipeg.  He  concentrated  on  pastel  portraits  of 
Indians,  a  subject  which  continued  to  inspire  him  throughout 
his  career. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Calgary,  in  November,  1929, 
Leighton  began  to  have  a  distinct  impact  on  the  art 
community  of  Calgary.  At  the  end  of  the  school  term,  in 
Spring,  1930,  his  students  wanted  to  continue  the  coUegial 
atmosphere  they  had  encountered  while  studying  with 
Leighton,  and  so,  the  Calgar\'  Sketch  Club  was  founded. In 
1931,  the  Calgary  hni  Club,  whose  president  since  1924  had 
been  Harry  Hunt  (at  that  time  director  of  the  Calgan'  Public 
Museum),  decided  to  amalgamate  with  the  Calgary  Sketch 
Club.  This  group  of  amateur  and  professional  artists  adopted 
the  name,  the  Calgary  Sketch  Club,  for  their  new  organization. 
The  exhibitions  held  regularly  by  the  Club  provided  a 
stimulating  forum  for  its  dedicated  members. 


The  formation  of  a  province-wide  art  organization,  tlie 
Alberta  Society  of  Artists  (A.SA.)  took  place  in  1931-  The  main 
force  behind  the  foundation  of  the  ASA.  was,  again,  A.C. 
Leighton.  Wes  Irwin,  in  Vje  A.S.A.,  A  Brief  History  of  the 
Alberta  Society  of  Artists,  mentions  that  the  idea  of  uniting 
the  artists  in  Alberta  in  a  province-wide  organization  had  been 
'in  the  air'  in  Calgary  since  the  late  1920s. According  to 
Irwin,  Reg  Harvey,  art  supervisor  in  the  Calgary  Public  School 
System  and,  since  1931,  father-in-law  of  A.C.  Leighton,  had 
discussed  this  idea  frequently  with  friends.  A  constitution  was 
established  and  the  application  for  incorporation  was 
granted  by  the  Alberta  Government  on  March  21,  1931.  Irwin 
further  remarks  that  the  National  Galler\'  of  Canada  was 
interested  in  the  formation  of  this  province-wide  art  society. 
H.  McCurry,  the  Assistant  Director,  provided  for  instance 
funds  for  "2  adjudicators  who  would  help  in  selecting  the  first 
annual  exhibition  to  be  held  in  December  1931."^" 
According  to  Irwin,  A.C.  Leighton,  in  the  meantime,  had 
invited  interested  artists  to  submit  work  and  had  selected 
five  artists  to  be  charter  members  of  the  A.S.A.:  James 
Dichmont,  Roland  Gissing,  Reg  Harvey,  Wes  Irwin  and 
Gordon  Sinclair.^^  Other  members  were  accepted  in  the 
following  weeks,  so  that  the  catalogue  of  the  first  annual 
(open)  exhibition  in  December,  1931,  lists  14  A.S.A.  members 
and  20  non-members. 

Wes  Irwin's  history  of  the  beginning  of  the  A.S.A.  is  very  brief 
and  quite  concise  but,  in  actual  fact,  the  birth  of  the  A.S.A.,  in 
1931,  was  rather  controversial  and  caused  considerable 
friction  among  the  art  community'  of  Alberta.^"*  This  is  evident 
from  the  correspondence  which  passed  between  Harr\'  Hunt 
and  McCurry  of  the  National  Galler)',  between  1931  and  1935. 
In  a  letter  of  July  23,  1931,  Hunt  writes:  "Acting  on  your 
advice  to  get  the  Society  underway  the  four  of  us  —  Gissing, 
John,  Bates  and  myself  —  held  a  meeting  to  discuss  ways 
and  means  of  getting  the  society  started... we  should  tn'  and 
get  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Leighton  and  his  circle.     In  this 
same  letter  Hunt  mentions  that  Gissing,  who  knew  Leighton 
well,  was  delegated  in  January  to  discuss  the  formation  of 


the  society  with  Leighton.  According  to  Hunt,  nothing 
happened  until  two  weeks  before  Easter,  when  Gissing 
reported  that  Leighton  had  the  society  already  started  and  had 
secured  a  charter.  Further,  Hunt  writes 

"...the  most  significant  thing  about  this  society  is  only 
those  artists  whose  work  suited  Mr.  Leighton's  taste  have 
been  chosen  as  associate  members;  all  others  have  not 
been  asked  —  have  been  completely  ignored.  These 
include  Bates,  Tyrrell-John,  Stevenson,  Miss  Annora 
Brown,  Miss  Gwen  Hutton,  HJ.  Christenson,  and  o, 
myself  and  a  number  of  others  who  have  departed 
from  the  traditional  English  style... Mr.  Leighton  has  no 
use  for  Canadian  Art  which  does  not  follow  academic 
lines.  He  caiviot  see  an\i:hing  in  the  "Group  of  Seven" 
—  claims  the\'  have  no  technique;... At  some  later  date 
so  Leighton  informs  me,  we  will  all  be  invited  to 
submit  work  which  will  all  be  shipped  to  England  and 
the  work  adjudicated  hy  a  jur\'  of  English  artists. 

In  his  reply  of  July  28,  McCurry  states,  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
that  a  plan  to  ship  work  to  England  for  judging  cannot  be 
serious. McCurr\''s  feelings  on  this  matter  are  quite  clear, 
because  in  November,  he  telegraphs  Leighton  with  an  offer  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  Walter  Phillips  and  Charles  Scott  as 
judges  for  the  "formative  exhibition  "  of  the  A.S.A.  These  two 
adjudicators  were  to  act,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  selection 
committee  for  Alberta  art  to  be  represented  in  the  National 
Galleiy's  annual  exhibition.  The  National  Gallery'-  would  pay 
the  expenses  for  these  rwo  adjudicators  "provided  that  [the] 
exhibition  [was]  open  without  restriction  to  [the]  whole 
province  and  arranged  under  approved  conditions  as 
outlined.... 

From  the  ensuing  correspondence  between  McCurr\',  Scott 
and  Phillips,  it  is  evident  that  the  Assistant  Director  of  the 
National  Gallers'  tried  to  prevent  the  young  art  community  in 
Alberta  from  being  torn  apart.  As  the  frictions  were  centred 
around  the  selection  of  members  of  the  newly  established 
A.S.A.,  McCurr>''s  proposal  to  provide  rwo  outside  jurors, 
should  be  seen  as  a  constructive  effort  to  diffuse  the  tensions 
among  the  various  groups  of  artists.  This  is  indicated  further 
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in  McCurry's  letters  to  Phillips  and  Scott,  both  dated 
November  19,  in  which  he  states: 

It  is  proposed  that  all  those  artists  whose  work  is 
accepted  for  the  first  exhibition  shall  be  elected 
members  of  the  Society  and  the  National  Gallers's 
co-operation  is  based  upon  this  understanding. 
Naturally  the  standard  demanded  by  the  jun-  will  be  set 
with  this  view.  Our  sincere  hope  is  that  the  division  of 
so  small  a  field  into  irreconcilable  groups  at  the  outset 
should  be  avoided.^^'^ 

Phillips  and  Scott  were  clearly  forewarned  of  the  frictions  in 
the  Alberta  art  communit)'  and  tried  their  best  to  assist  the 
A.S.A.  in  selecting  paintings  for  the  formative  exhibition. 
Their  'evenhandedness'  is  evident  in  their  selections  for  the 
annual  Canadian  exhibition  in  Ottawa.  Oil  paintings  by  Evan 
Greene,  Arthur  Kellett,  Gwen  Hutton  and  J.M.  Stevenson  were 
chosen,  together  with  watercolours  by  Frederick  Cross, 
L.  Petly  Jones,  R.L.  Harvey,  Leo  Pearson,  James  Dichmont, 
A.C.  Leighton  and  Miriam  Bowman. Further  evidence  of 
Scott's  positive  attitude  is  provided  in  a  letter  written  on 
February  19,  1932  to  McCurry,  in  which  he  states  "It  is 
astonishing  the  bitterness  and  moral  obliquity  revealed  by 
art  controversy....  But,  in  the  end  I  think  the  help  you  so 
kindly  gave  will  bear  fruit.""*'  These  comments,  on  the 
discord  which  accompanied  the  founding  of  the  Alberta 
Society  of  Artists,  proved  in  time  to  be  true,  because,  in  the 
long  run,  the  A.S.A.  became  a  very  dynamic  organization 
which  was  to  blossom  during  the  1950s. 

Half  a  century  later,  in  1986,  there  is  little  interest  in 
exploring  "petty  squabbles,"  as  they  were  called  by  Maud 
Bowman  of  the  Edmonton  Museum  of  Arts."*^  However,  the  list 
of  artists  in  the  province,  selected  by  Scott,  Phillips  and 
Leighton,  does  record  the  names  of  those  who  were 
considered  to  be  the  practising  artists  in  Alberta  in  1931.  The 
Catalogue  of  the  First  Annual  (Open)  Exhibition  in  the 
Tapestry  Room  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.,  December  7,  1931, 
lists  14  members  and  20  non-members:"*^ 
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Members 


BIRD,  James   Calgary' 

1.  TheLaundr)'   $  30.00 

CAMPBEIJ.,  Robert   Edmonton 

2.  Sweet  Peas   Not  for  Sale 

3.  The  Morning  Meal  Not  for  Sale 

CROSS,  Fred  G  Brooks 

4.  The  Imperial   $  60.00 

5.  The  Stone-boat   $  30.00 

6.  Drought  $  30.00 

DICHMONT  James   Calgan' 

7.  Waiting  for  Relief   $  30.00 

8.  St.  George's  Island   $  30.00 

9.  Passing  Showers   Not  for  Sale 

GISSING,  Roland   Cochrane 

10.  The  Chinook  $  50.00 

HARVEX  RL  Calgan' 

11.  Numa  Range   $  50.00 

12.  Near  Marble  Canyon   $  45  00 

13.  The  Asulkan  Valley   $  40.00 

IRWIN,  Wesley   Calgan' 

14.  Old  Farmer  (Charcoal)   $  35.00 

15.  Old-timer  (Charcoal)   I  35.00 

JONES,J.  Petley   Edmonton 

16.  A  Portrait  of  My  Father   Not  for  Sale 

17.  Homestead  on  the  Sturgeon   $  70.00 

18.  Souvenir  of  Edmonton  $  10.00 

LEIGHTON,  AC,  RB.A  Calgar\' 

19.  Floe  Lake   $450.00 

20.  Mt.  Costigan   $450.00 

21.  The  Mac,  Edmonton   $100.00 

22.  Icklesham  Mill   $125  00 

MOORE,  Richard  W   Calgary 

23.  Trees  Along  the  Bow   $  50.00 

24.  Summer  Day  (Etching)   $  12.50 

25.  Interior  of  a  Warehouse  (  Etching)   $  7.50 

26.  Moonlight,  Lake  Minnewanka  (Aquatint)   $  7.50 


PEARSON,  Leo  E  Calgars' 

27.  Chinook  Arch  (Pencil  and  Watercolor)  I  45.00 

28.  Armory  (Pen  and  Watercolor)   $  50.00 

STEVENSON,  J.M  Calgary 

29.  Silent  Valley  in  the  Foothills   Not  for  Sale 

30.  On  Sheep  River   Not  for  Sale 

TEMPEST,  J.S  Calgar)' 

31.  Cottage  near  Prince  Albert   Not  for  Sale 

32.  Deserted  Cottage  Not  for  Sale 

33.  Old  Houses,  Cardston  Not  for  Sale 

SCULPTURE 

NORBUKY,  Frank  H  Edmonton 

34.  His  Honour,  Wm.  Egbert,  M.D.,  CM.,  LL.D., 

Ex.-Lieut.-Gov.  of  Alberta  —  Bust 

(Bronzed  Plaster)   Not  for  Sale 

35.  Stella  — Head  (Plaster)   $100.00 


Non-Members 

ADAM,  Arthur   Edmonton 

36.  The  Creek   Not  for  Sale 

BROWN,  Miss  Annora  Macleod 

37.  Winter  Silence  (Tempera)   $  40.00 

BULYEA,  H  E  Edmonton 

38.  The  Gateway   Not  for  Sale 

BOWMAN,  Miss  Miriam  Lois   Calgary 

39.  Back  Doors   Not  for  Sale 

CARRICK,  Miss  Margaret  L  Calgary 

40.  At  the  Setting  of  the  Sun   $  15.00 

DUNNING,  Mrs.  Zoe  M.H  Calgary 

41.  Stanley  Park,  B.C  $25.00 

EARLE,  Herbert   Calgary 

42.  Native  Huts,  Andamans  (Pen  and  Ink)   Not  for  Sale 

FLEMING,  Mrs.  Gertrude  V.   Edmonton 

43.  A  Cottage  $  35.00 


GRANDMAISON,  N.  de  Calgary' 

44.  Sitting  Eagle   $100.00 

45.  Kootenay  Squaw   ^  $100.00 

46.  Buffalo  Bill   ^.  Not  for  Sale 

GRATWICK,  Ernest   Bassano 

47.  Rumination    $  40.00 

GREENE,  Evan  L.R  Edmonton 

48.  Old  Barns,  St.  Albert   Not  for  Sale 

49.  Bandol  Var,  Cote  d'Azur   Not  for  Sale 

50.  Portrait  of  EB.  Watt,  Esq.,  (Charcoal)   Not  for  Sale 

HARVEX  B.M  Calgary 

51.  Paint   $  50.00 

HUNT,  HG  Calgan' 

52.  Kananaskis,  Alberta  $200.00 

HUTTON,  Miss  Gwen  K  Calgary 

53.  Unnamed  Wood   $  50.00 

54.  Tapestried  Hills   $  25.00 

KELLET,  Arthur   Trochu 

55.  Western  Temple   $  45.00 

56.  Winter  Sunlight,  Cassis,  France   $  35.00 

KIRK,  Miss  Edith  E   Lethbridge 

57.  In  an  English  Park   $  40.00 

McNAUGHT,  Miss  Euphemia   Calgary 

58.  Shacks  (Reed  Pen  and  Ink)   $  20.00 

59.  Horses  (Model  to  be  Cast  into  Plaster)   Not  for  Sale 

PETRIE,  Miss  Mary   Calgary 

60.  Entrance  Door  to  Institute   Not  for  Sale 

SUTTON,  Mrs.  Ollie  M  Calgary 

61.  South  Wall,  Public  Library  Not  for  Sale 

YUEN,  Lee  K  Calgary 

62.  Myself  Not  for  Sale 
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A  comparison  between  the  prices  of  tlie  selected  paintings, 
all  listed  in  the  catalogue,  provides  an  intriguing  insight  into 
the  ranking  of  the  artists  in  this  peer  group. 

Two  of  Grandmaison's  works  (No.  45  and  46)  were  each 
priced  at  $100.  Fred  Cross  had  three  works  selected,  one,  Vje 
Imperial,  was  $60  and  the  other,  Tlje  Stone-boat,  was  $30. 
A.C.  Leighton  exhibited  four  paintings  in  the  exhibition: 
Floe  Lake,  $A5Q\Mt.  Costigan,  $450;  Tloe  Mac,  Edmonton, 
$100;  and  Icklesham  Hall,  $125.  Euphemia  McNaught 
displayed  "Horses  (Model  to  be  Cast  into  Plaster)  Not  for 
Sale,""*"*  together  with  a  reed-pen  drawing,  Shacks,  $20.  Gwen 
Hutton  had  two  pieces  accepted.  Unnamed  Wood,  $50,  was 
her  most  expensive  entry,  while  Annora  Brown,  also  an 
honours  graduate  from  the  O.C.A.,  was  represented  with 
Winter-  Silence  (Tempera),  $40. 

These  catalogue  entries  indicate  that  Leighton's  work  was,  by 
far,  the  most  costly.  This  seems  to  shed  some  light  on 
Leighton's  personal  perception  of  his  standing  in  the  art 
community  in  Alberta.  The  second  most  expensive  painting 
was  Harry  Hunt's  Kananaskis  Alberta,  valued  at  $200,  while 
Gwen  Hutton,  Betty  McNaught  and  Annora  Brown,  all  O.C.A. 
graduates,  asked  prices  below  $50  for  their  work.  Leighton, 
however,  had  been  a  practising  artist  for  over  10  years,  which 
would  justify  his  prices."*^ 

The  Catalogue  of  this  First  Annual  (Open)  Exhibition  of  the 
A.S.A.  seems  to  indicate  that  a  polarization  was  taking  place 
among  the  artistic  community  applying  for  membership  in 
this  newly  formed  organization  of  professional  artists.  On 
the  one  side  was  A.C.  Leighton,  President  of  the  A.S.A.,  with  its 
Chairman,  Dr.  WG.  Carpenter,  who  was  not  an  artist.  Bob 
Duff,  a  commercial  artist  and  the  Society's  Secretar\'- 
Treasurer,  and  the  "chosen  few.""**'  On  the  other  side  were 
those  who,  in  1931,  were  not  accepted  into  the  A.C.A.  — 
Gwen  Hutton,  Euphemia  McNaught,  Miss  Carrick,  Annora 
Brown,  Marion  McKay,  Lee  K.  Yuen,  Harr)'  Hunt  and  others."*^ 
This  latter  group  of  artists  tended  to  use  an  expressive  art 
form  with  an  emphasis  on  bold  design;  a  style  which  appears 
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to  reveal  a  typical  Group  of  Seven  approach  to  painting.  Max 
Bates  and  Tyrrell  John  were,  in  November  1931,  together  in 
London  and  did  not  actively  take  part  in  the  controversial 
beginnings  of  the  A.S.A. 

Walter  Phillips,  in  an  article  published  in  1931,  in  The 
Winnipeg  Tribune,  expressed  a  positive  attitude  toward 
landscape  painting  in  Alberta.  His  observations  about  the 
landscape  providing  inspiration  to  the  artists  in  the 
province  are  particularly  apt  (  Fig.  3). 

Alberta  teems  with  material  in  great  variety  which  may 
be  termed  potentially  pictorial.  Of  all  the  prairie 
provinces  it  is  especially  favored  in  this  respect.  Its 
particular  glor>'  is  the  mountain  area,  but  there  are 
plains  as  well,  deserts  and  pasture  lands,  incomparable 
rivers  and  lakes.  The  varied  beaut)'  of  the  countn,' 
explains  in  part  an  almost  unanimous  preference  for 
landscape  among  the  artists  of  Alberta.  It  is  a 
preference,  however,  common  to  artists  throughout  the 
Dominion.***^ 


Fig.  3  Walter  Phillips 
The  Stump,  c.  1928 
woodblock  print,  19.7  x  25.4  cm 


Eventually  the  diplomatic  efforts  of  McCurry  from  the 
National  Gallery  took  hold.  During  the  1930s  the  A.S.A. 
opened  its  doors  to  many  members  and  grew  into  a  dynamic 
society  which,  during  the  next  decades,  successfully  pursued 
its  aim: 

To  foster  and  promote  the  development  of  all  the  fine 
arts  by  holding  exhibitions  in  various  centres  in 
Alberta,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  work  done  within 
the  province... by  the  encouragement  of  younger 
artists...**' 

Today,  about  half  a  century  later,  many  of  the  young  artists  of 
1931  have  earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of  their 
colleagues  and  the  public  alike,  for  the  work  they  created 
during  their  lifetimes.  Marion  Nicoll,  Euphemia  McNaught, 
Annora  Brown,  Max  Bates  and  WL.  Stevenson  have  proven 
their  artistic  worth  in  spite  of  initial  rejections  in  1931-  That 
date,  1931,  should  be  recognized  as  a  turning  point  for  the  art 
of  this  province.  It  marked  the  first  time  an  exhibition  of 
Alberta  artists  had  been  organized  in  the  province.  In  1931, 
non-established  artists  were  included  in  the  exhibition  of  the 
A.S.A.,  although  they  were  not  elected  as  members  of  the 
Society.  Today,  the  Alberta  Art  Foundation  has  organized  its 
first  province-wide  landscape  exhibition.  The  1931  A.S.A. 
exhibition  marked  the  beginning  of  an  era  during  which 
landscapes  were  painted  by  people  who  grew  up  in  the 
prairies.  And  it  is  this  landmark  whose  fruits  we  see  today  in 
Spaces  and  Places,  because  the  exhibition  includes,  likewise, 
established  and  non-established  artists. 

There  is  a  complete  melange  of  interpretations  among  the 
sixty-one  paintings  selected  for  the  exhibition.  Spaces  and 
Places.  To  those  who  are  observers  from  outside  Alberta  the 
prairies  might  seem  to  be  a  unitary,  monotonous,  featureless 
entity,  both  in  the  actual  sense  of  the  landscape  and  in  the 
cultural  sense  of  the  region.  However,  the  diverse  detail  of 
Alberta's  landscape,  already  noticed  by  Phillips  in  1931,  is 
reflected  in  1986  in  the  varied  representations  given  to  the 
subjects  in  the  paintings.  The  broad  representation  of  styles 


in  the  paintings  chosen  for  Spaces  and  Places  indicates  a 
dynamic  culture,  absorbing  from  outside  and  innovating 
from  within  Alberta,  rather  than  an  enclosed,  almost  static 
vision.  These  different  interpretations  of  the  landscape, 
expressed  by  individual  artists,  are  reflective  not  only  of  the 
traditions  of  art,  but  also  of  the  cultural  climate  of  the 
province.  The  artists  working  in  Alberta  today  are  not  itinerant 
artists,  or  artists  who,  because  their  roots  lie  elsewhere, 
interpret  the  Alberta  landscape  according  to  stylistic 
conventions  of  other  climates.  This  younger  generation  of 
landscapists  have  their  roots  in  the  prairie.  For  artists  like 
Betty  McNaught,  Buck  Kerr,  Norman  Yates,  Bob  Sinclair,  Joice 
Hall  and  Ken  Christopher,  the  landscape  of  the  prairie  is  a 
'place'  —  the  space  where  they  grew  up  and  where  they  feel 
at  home. 

The  title  of  this  exhibition.  Spaces  and  Places,  reflects  the 
objective  and  subjective  feelings  of  artists  and  presents, 
therefore,  a  broad  range  of  landscape  impressions.  Among 
contemporary  artists,  the  diverse  ways  of  perceiving  the 
Alberta  landscape  are  very  apparent.  For  this  reason,  the 
majority'  of  the  paintings  selected  for  the  exhibition  are  by 
contemporary  artists  who,  individually,  reflect  in  their  feelings 
for  'space'  and  'place'  in  their  work,  a  response  to  their 
environment. 
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1.  Lucius  O'Brien  (1832-1899), John  Fraser  (1838-1898),  Frederic 
Bell-Smith  (1846-1923),  Thomas  Mower  Martin  { 1838-1934), 
John  Hammond  (1843-1939),  George  Home  Russell 
(1861-1933). 

See  also:  Donald  Allan  Pringle,  "William  Cornelius  Van  Horne: 
Art  Director,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,"  /oz/riz^/  of  Canadian  Art 
History,  8,  No.  1,  1984. 
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the  Birth  of  the  West,  1880-1930,  (Vancouver:  Douglas  & 
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(Ottawa:  Canadian  Paperbacks  Publishing,  1967),  p.  1153. 
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1981). 
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University  of  Toronto  Press,  1984),  p.  251. 

7.  WM.  Davidson,  "Preface,"  Catalogue,  Oil  and  Water  Color 
Paintings  by  Canadian  Artists,  Members  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Arts  and  the  Ontario  Society  of  Artists,  (Calgar}':  The  Morning 
Albertan,  1909),  Glenbow-Alberta  Institute,  Archives. 

8.  Calgary  Herald,  September  4,  1912,  p.  7,  col.  3. 

Quoted  in:  Frances  Henderson  Klingle,  Under  the  Chinook 
Arch:  The  Influence  of  the  Group  of  Seven  on  Alberta  Landscape 
Painting  Between  1920  and  I960,  M.A.  thesis,  University'  of 
Alberta,  1985,  p.  44. 

9.  H.G.  Hunt,  "Centennial  Exliibition  100  Years  of  Painting  in 
Calgary  and  Vicinity,"  source  unknown,  p.  8.  Glenbow-Alberta 
Institute,  files.  A  close  paraphrase  of  Hunt's  "Centennial 
Exhibition"  can  be  found  in:  "The  Calgary  Sketch  Club, "  Visual 
Arts  Neu'letter,  October,  Vol.  'VI,  No.  5,  Issue  25,  1984,  p.  21. 
See  also:  Dr.  A.  Calhoun,  Highlights,  Winter,  1969. 

10.  Hunt,  p.  9. 

11.  Joan  Greer,  "Early  Years  of  the  Edmonton  Art  Club," 
unpublished  paper,  graduate  History  of  Art  seminar,  December 
1981,  University  of  Alberta. 

12.  Edmonton  Bulletin,  April  1,  1918,  p.  4,  col.  3.  Quoted  in: 
Klingle,  p.  49,  n.  36. 
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13.  Edmonton  Journal,  March  3,  1921  dind  Edmonton  Bulletin, 
March  3,  28,  1921.  Quoted  in  Klingle,  p.  50,  n.  41,  42. 

14.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Edmonton  Art  Club  for  providing  access  to 
their  historical  files.  I  want  to  thank  especially  Mrs.  Rosemary 
Rees,  Club  Historian,  for  her  kind  assistance. 

15.  William  Johnstone  was  a  graduate  of  Watson  College, 
Edinburgh.  He  arrived  in  Edmonton  in  1912  and  died  in  1933. 
Alban  Cartmell  (1871-1957),  was  born  in  Treales,  Lane,  and 
attended  Preston  Art  School.  He  worked  with  the  Cornwall 
painters  in  St.  Ives.  J.  Gordon  Sinclair  (1889-1980),  born  in 
Komoka,  Ontario  and  moved  to  Edmonton  in  1912;  private 
art  lessons  from  William  Johnstone  from  1913-1918;  Normal 
Art  Course,  1914;  Methods  in  Teaching  Art,  1923,  Summer 
Courses  at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute;  idem  at  the  University  of 
Washington,  1929,  '30,  '32,  '33.  Robert  Campbell  (1883-1967) 
was  born  at  Dumbarton,  Scotland.  He  studied  two  sessions  at 
Dumbarton  Academy  Art  Classes;  painted  in  watercolour. 
Florence  Mortimer,  born  in  Kalaederstrom,  South  Africa, 
grew  up  in  Slough,  England;  received  private  art  lessons  from 
William  Harbutt  in  Bath.  She  obtained  her  Teacher's 
Certificate  in  1899.  Moved  to  Canada  in  1908  and  arrived 

c.  1909  in  the  Castor  area  in  Alberta;  later  moved  to  the  Peace 
River  region.  Moved  to  Edmonton  in  1926  where  she  taught  art. 

16.  James  Bird  (d.  1954)  —  born  in  Scotland,  he  came  to  Calgary 
before  1917.  Paul  Naftel  ( 1890-1964)  —  born  in  Guernsey 
Studied  stained  glass  making  at  the  Liverpool  School  of  Art 
and  came  to  Canada  in  1912.  Harry  G.  Hunt  (1888-19.  )  —  born 
in  London,  he  came  in  1908  to  Calgary.  He  had  a  commercial 
sign  painting  business,  and  was  active  as  director  of  the  Calgary 
Museum  of  Arts  from  1928  to  its  demise  in  1935.  G.O.Jones, 
(no  dates)  —  born  in  Bristol,  England,  Jones  came  to  Calgary 
between  1907  and  1909.  He  was  a  self-taught  watercolour 
painter  who  took  classes  from  Haukaness  in  1926-29.  James 
Dichmont  (d.  1962)  —  born  in  Lancashire,  he  attended  the 
Manchester  School  of  Art,  England.  He  came  to  Canada  in 
1907.  He  taught  at  the  Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and 
Art  and  at  the  Banff  School  of  Art  during  the  later  part  of  the 
1930s  and  the  1940s.  Phillips  had  known  Dichmont  when  he 
lived  in  Winnipeg  (until  c.  1913).  See:  Walter  J.  Phillips,  "Art  and 
Artists,"  Winnipeg  Tribune,  December  12,  1931.  Glenbow- 
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27.  "Mrs.  Eric  Brown  Makes  Stor\'  an  Enthralling  One,"  Calgaty 
Herald,  October  8,  1927,  p.  15,  col.  4;  "Mrs.  Eric  Brown  Charms 
Hearers  in  An  Lecture,"  Calgar}'  Herald,  October  13,  1927,  p.  6, 
col.  5;  Quoted  in  Klingle,  p.  60. 
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Tribune.  Charles  Scott  had  lived  in  Calgan'  and  had  been  Art 
Supervisor  for  the  Calgary  Public  Schools  from  1912-1914.  In 
1926  he  was  appointed  Head  of  the  Vancouver  School  of 
Decorative  and  Applied  Arts,  a  position  he  still  held  in  1931. 

40.  National  Galler\'  of  Canada,  Archives. 

41.  Scott  to  McCurry,  February  19,  1932.  National  Galler\'  of  Canada, 
Archives. 

42.  Bowman  to  McCurry,  March  11,  1932.  National  Gallery  of 
Canada,  Archives. 

43.  Alberta  Society  of  Artists,  Catalogue  of  the  First  Annual  ( Open) 
Exhibition,  in  the  Tapestr}'  Room,  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  Calgary, 
week  commencing  Monday,  December  7th,  1931.  Glenbow- 
Alberta  Institute,  Archives. 

44.  The  relief  Horses  ( model  to  be  cast  into  plaster  )  was  cut  in  soap. 

45.  Comparative  prices  of  art  give  some  perspective  on  the  1931 
A.S.A.  Catalogue  entries.  E.  Benezit,  Dictionnaire  critique  et 
documentaire  des  Paintres  Sculpteurs  Dessinateurs  et 
Graveurs,  (Paris:  Gijnd,  I960)  lists  the  following  auction  sales 
prices: 

Leighton,  Frederic  Lord  ( 1830-1896)  (distant  relative  of  A.C. 
Leighton  and  well-known  British  academic  artist  )  —  25  July, 
19^0,  Arabia)i  Garden,  199  Pounds  10  Shillings;  25  October 
1934,  Greek  Girls  Playing  Ball,  480  Pounds. 
Morrice,  J.W  —  8  June,  1934,  The  Walk  to  Concarneau,  120 
Pounds  15  Shillings. 

Wint,  Peter  de  (1784-1835 )  —  16  May,  1930,  Sivaledale, 
forested  land  (drawing),  252  Pounds.  (A.C.  Leighton  greatly 
admired  de  Wint's  watercolours  ). 

46.  A.C.  Leighton,  President,  1931-1936;  Dr.  WG.  Carpenter, 
Chairman,  until  1932;  Fred  Garbutt,  Chairman,  1932-December 
1935;  Robert  Duff,  Secretary-Treasurer,  1931-1934. 

47.  Hutton  to  Scott,  January  23,  1932.  National  Gallen,'  of  Canada, 
Archives. 

....I  have  just  recently  received  a  letter  from  The  Alberta 
Society  of  Artists  in  which  I  am  invited  to  submit  some  of  my 
work  for  inspection,  to  a  committee  appointed  to  recommend 
for  election,  additional  associate  members. 

Before  the  recent  A.S.A.  exhibition  I  was  informed  by  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  Society  that  the  judgement  of 


yourself  and  Mr  Phillips  was  to  be  final,  in  the  selecting  of  new 
members  and  associate  members  and  also  in  confirming  the 
position  of  the  original  members. 

This  seemed  excellent  to  me,  and  I  was  extremely  well 
satisfied  in  submitting  my  work  to  yourself  and  Mr  Phillips  and 
in  your  judgement  in  the  matter  I  hope  that  I  was  not 
misinformed  in  this,  partly  because  I  feel  that  an  Ontario 
College  of  Art  graduate  would  not  have  a  ver\'  good  chance 
before  a  purely  local  committee. 

My  feeling  in  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  forming  of 
the  A.S.A.  was  done  so  quietly  and  those  O.C.A.  graduates  living 
in  Alberta  were  so  obviously  excluded,  that  although  I  was  in 
Calgary  at  the  time,  I  knew  nothing  of  the  forming  of  the 
Society  until  it  was  done. 

As  the  O.C.A.  graduates  had  all  graduated  with  honours, 
and  had  work  accepted  both  by  exhibitions  and  well-known 
firms  of  designers  and  publishers  in  different  parts  of  Canada, 
their  exclusion  from  the  original  forming  of  the  A.S.A.  was 
rather  pointed. 

Trusting  that  I  may  hear  from  you  soon,  and  regretting 
having  had  to  trouble  you. 

Yours  truly, 

signed  Gwen  Hutton. 

48.  "We  found  three  young  people  whose  painting  promises 
much. ...They  are  Gwen  Hutton,  Evan  Greene,  and  Petley 
Jones...."  Walter  J.  Phillips,  "Art  and  Artists,"  The  Winnipeg 
Tribune,  December  12,  1931.  A  less  complimentan,'  article  was 
published  by  Phillips  later:  "Art  and  Artists,"  The  Winnipeg 
Tribune,  January  23,  1932.  In  this  article  Phillips  mentions  that 
it  is  "one  of  the  most  thankless  tasks"  to  act  on  an  exliibition 
jury  like  the  one  he  served  on  to  select  paintings  for  the 
Alberta  Society'  s  Annual  Exhibition.  Phillips  was  a  conservative 
artist  who  had  little  sympathy  with  what  he  called  the  "cult  of 
clumsiness,"  i.e.  the  modernist  movements.  Maria  Tippit  and 
Douglas  Cole,  ed.  Phillips  i)i  Print,  The  Selected  Writings  of 
Walter  J.  Phillips  on  Canadian  Nature  a)id  A)-t,  (Winnipeg:  The 
Manitoba  Record  Societ\',  1982),  p.  XXV. 

49.  The  Alberta  Society  of  Artists,  Extract  from  Application  for 
Charter  (II),  dated,  18  March,  1931.  Charter  granted,  21  March, 
1931.  Glenbow-Alberta  Institute,  files. 
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Ksenia  Aronetz 

Ukraine,  1943 

University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  M.V.A.,  1975 
Lives  in  Edmonton 

/ 

Poem  #2,  Journey  to  the  East,  1975 
acr^'lic  on  canvas,  108.3  x  242  cm 


Aronetz  belongs  to  a  sizeable  group  of  contemporary'  prairie  artists 
who  choose  nature  as  their  source  of  inspiration.  These  artists 
translate  their  perceptions  of  nature  into  an  image  which  is  often 
quite  abstract  because  of  their  concerns  with  "modernist"  artistic 
conventions.  Such  conventions  include  the  belief  that  the  flatness  of 
the  canvas  should  be  respected  and  retained,  that  the  'process'  of 
painting  should  remain  evident  in  the  handling  of  the  paint  on  the 
surface  and  that  the  composition,  that  is  to  say  the  arrangement  of 
forms  and  colours  on  the  canvas,  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
work.  Often  landscapes  by  these  artists  are  'inner'  landscapes  of  the 
mind;  landscapes  which  do  not  aim  to  reproduce  the  objective  world 
as  faithfully  as  possible,  but  try  to  evoke  a  mental  memory  in  which 
the  subjective  feelings  of  the  artist  about  a  place  or  a  space  are 
expressed  in  paint.  These  artistic  concerns,  first  voiced  in  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century,  have  become  increasingly  important  to  landscape 
painters  in  Alberta,  particularly  to  those  who  select  the  once 
considered  'unpaintable'  open  prairie  space  as  their  subject  matter. 

Aronetz,  in  Poem  #2,  Journey  to  the  East,  does  not  describe  a 
specific  landscape  that  renders  clusters  of  trees,  neatly  fenced  fields  or 
roads  immediately  recognizable.  Instead,  the  artist  tries  to  evoke  in 
the  viewer  a  mood  which  relates  more  to  a  memory  of  passing 
through  a  landscape  space,  rather  than  providing  a  description  of  a 
particular  location.  In  Poem  #2,  Journey  to  the  East,  the  formal  play 
of  opposites,  seen  in  the  long  stretched  emerald  line  at  the  top,  which 
contrasts  with  the  small  soft  dark  shapes  floating  in  the  lower  half  of 
the  painting,  might  remind  us  of  a  man-made  geometrical  object 
close  to  us  and,  contrasting  with  it,  an  infinite,  intangible  sk}'  at  dusk. 
In  essence,  the  viewer  is  left  to  bring  his  own  memory  of  a  personal 
human  experience  upon  the  work  and  to  interpret  it  according  to  his 
own  feelings.  Seen  from  such  a  subjective  perspective,  Aronetz's 
painting  is  akin  to  those  landscapes  where  the  simplicity  and  subdety 
of  the  statement  are  powerftil  tools  for  expressing  the  experience  of 
open  space. 
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Ken  Christopher 

Swift  Current,  Saskatchewan,  1942 
Alberta  College  of  Art,  Calgary,  1964 
Simon  Fraser  University,  Vancouver,  1966-69 
Lives  in  Calgary 

2 

Marsh  Edge,  1984 

acrylic  on  canvas,  126.6  x  194.0  cm 


The  essential  point  of  departure  for  Christopher,  and  key  to  the 
meaning  of  his  paintings,  lies  in  his  personal  experience  of  the 
landscape  where  he  grew  up  —  the  prairie.  Rather  than  just 
reproducing  what  he  sees  "out  there,"  the  artist  translates  his 
perception  of  the  landscape  into  paint.  In  this  way,  the  broad  brush 
strokes  express  the  horizontal  expanse  of  the  prairie,  so  that  the 
picture,  in  his  own  words,  "...is  more  created  out  of  just  letting  the 
paint  do  its  own  thing."  In  spite  of  the  artist's  free  handling  of  paint. 
Marsh  Edge  retains,  through  its  dialogue  of  land  and  sky,  a  strong 
visual  memory  of  the  prairie  landscape.  The  colours  in  this  painting 
suggest  the  characteristic  tones  of  the  prairie:  the  blues  remind  one  of 
reflective  water  surfaces,  the  soft  greens  and  bleached  ochres  are 
typical  of  the  virgin  prairie  under  the  brilliant  light  of  the  summer, 
while  the  elegant  pecks  of  pink,  mauve  and  green  recall  wild  flowers 
amidst  a  sea  of  grass. 

In  Christopher's  most  recent  work  the  soft  pastel  tones  have  been 
replaced  by  stronger  colours  so  that  broad  areas  of  rich  earth  tones 
alternate  with  delicate  passages  of  exquisite  brushwork.  In  these 
paintings,  the  prairie  space  of  land  and  sky,  perhaps  physically  empty 
to  outsiders,  has  been  interpreted,  through  the  artist's  sensitive 
handling  of  paint,  as  a  place  rich  with  emotive  feelings. 
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John  McKee 

Sudbury,  Ontario,  1941 
University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  M.A.,  1962 
Arizona  State  University,  M.FA.,  1969 
Lives  in  Strathmore,  Alberta 

3 

Soft  Grey  Alberta  Day,  1977 
acrylic  on  canvas,  173  x  173  cm 


At  first  glance,  McKee's  work  appears  to  follow  a  long  tradition  of  an 
objective,  almost  topographical  interpretation  of  landscape.  In  his 
paintings,  the  illusion  of  deep  space  is  depicted  in  the  local  colours 
which  reinforce  the  visual  reality  of  his  panoramic  compositions. 
However,  the  informal,  almost  photographic  appearance  of  his 
objective  depiction  of  the  landscape  is  structured  on  the  basis  of  a 
calculated  abstract  design.  Soft  Grey  Alberta  Day  is  a  truly  factual 
representation  of  a  rural  road  in  winter.  The  artist's  preference  for 
restricted  light-dark  tones,  so  typical  of  his  early  work,  is  most 
evident  in  the  striking  contrast  between  the  dark  borders  of  trees  and 
the  horizontal  topography  of  the  snow-covered  land.  The  delicate 
texture  of  trees  in  the  foreground  is  combined  with  the  strutting 
rhythm  of  the  fence  to  frame  the  left  side  of  the  road.  However,  the 
dark  foreground  passage,  placed  in  the  composition  as  a  horizontal 
strip  almost  parallel  to  the  bottom  of  the  canvas,  de-emphasizes  the 
wedge-like  recession  into  space,  even  though  the  road  is  perceived  to 
recede  from  the  viewer  into  the  distance.  This  dark  horizontal  strip 
in  the  foreground  is  re-introduced  in  the  far  distance  as  a  horizontal 
ridge  of  darker  and  lighter  greys  which  culminates,  at  the  far  right, 
where  the  road,  not  always  clearly  defined,  becomes  visible  again.  And 
at  that  point,  a  car,  coming  over  the  hill  towards  us,  suggests  a  subtle 
countermovement  against  the  horizontal  grid  of  the  composition. 
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Harry  Savage 

Camrose,  1938 

Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art, 
Calgary,  1957 

The  Brooks  School  of  Photography, 
Santa  Barbara,  California,  1961-62 
Lives  in  Edmonton 

4 

Untitled,  1976 

watercolour  on  paper,  20.6  x  317  cm 


Harry  Savage's  art  frequently  develops  from  his  involvement  with 
issues  relating  to  life  and  the  attitude  of  man  towards  nature.  These 
concerns  have  been  expressed  by  him  in  different  visual  images  and 
in  a  variety  of  techniques,  such  as  photography,  silk-screen  prints  and 
paintings.  In  spite  of  his  diverse  interests.  Savage  s  deep  love  for  the 
land  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  his  work  and  is  especially  evident  in 
his  landscape  paintings. 

This  modest  watercolour  painting  depicts  a  typical  winter  landscape  in 
a  cleared  farming  area.  The  empty  road,  cutting  through  the  fields 
and  forests,  appears  at  first  sight  to  emphasize  the  loneliness  of  a  cold 
winter  day.  However,  to  those  living  in  rural  areas,  the  snow-plowed 
road  has,  in  the  Alberta  winter,  a  positive  connotation.  Accessibility  by 
a  vehicle  means  that  the  isolation  is  not  total. 
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Robert  Sinclair 

Saltcoats,  Saskatchewan,  1939 
University  of  Manitoba,  School  of  Art,  B.F.A.,  1962 
University  of  Iowa,  M.A.,  1965;  M.F.A.,  1967 
Lives  in  Edmonton 

5 

Canada  Classic,  Country  Break,  1985 

aquatex  stain  on  canvas,  102  x  214  cm 
(not  illustrated) 

6 

Dusk  Run,  1980 

watercolour  on  paper,  58.5  x  46  cm 

7 

Star  Run,  1981 

watercolour  on  paper,  60.8  x  45.8  cm 


Robert  Sinclair,  who  is  well  known  for  paintings  with  a  road  motif  in  a 
prairie  landscape,  likes  to  express  in  his  paintings  his  personal 
prairie  experience.  Particularly  his  perception  of  landscape  while 
driving  gives  Sinclair  an  acute  feeling  of  the  present,  with  the  future 
ahead  and  the  past  receding  in  the  rear-view  mirror  "The  purity  of 
that  transitional  space  is  what  I  like  to  paint." 

In  Dusk  Run,  the  roads  appear  almost  like  two  embracing  arms 
reaching  out  to  the  sky.  The  enclosing  gesture  of  these  two  roads  is  in 
subtle  contrast  to  the  ever-expanding,  dynamic  clouds  above  the 
landscape.  In  Star  Run,  the  experience  of  an  enveloping  night  on  the 
prairie  with  the  illusion  of  stars  just  overhead  is  depicted.  The  almost 
physical  presence  of  the  sky  on  a  clear  prairie  night  is  emphasized  in 
this  watercolour  painting  by  means  of  expressive  brushstrokes. 

In  his  landscape  paintings,  Sinclair  moves  away  from  a  literal 
depiction  of  the  land  under  a  canopy  of  sky,  and  appears  to  transcend 
the  narrow  physical  road  to  reach  into  an  inner  landscape  of  the 
spirit  —  a  universal  space. 
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Takao  Tanabe 

Prince  Rupert,  British  Columbia,  1926 

Winnipeg  School  of  Art 

Brooklyn  Museum  School,  New  York, 

Hans  Hofmann,  1951 

Banff  School  of  Fine  Art,  Banff,  1953 

Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  London,  England 

Tokyo  University  of  Fine  Arts,  1957 

Lives  in  Vancouver 

8 

The  Land  21/75 

acrylic  on  canvas,  81  x  142.5  cm 

9 

The  Land  31/75 

acrylic  on  canvas,  108.6  x  182.5  cm 
(not  illustrated) 

10 

Prairie  Hills  with  Cloud,  1980 

lithograpli  on  paper,  35-4  x  66  cm 
(not  illustrated) 


For  several  decades,  Tanabe  s  paintings  and  graphic  work  have  seemed 
to  result  from  his  careful  observation  and  contemplation  of  prairie 
landscapes.  In  his  paintings,  land  and  sky  are  carefully  balanced,  often 
symmetrical  and  nearly  abstract,  with  occasional  shifts  in  the 
cultivated  fields  providing  a  subtle  tension.  In  Land  21/75,  he 
interprets  a  cultivated  prairie  landscape  with  sunlight  providing,  in 
the  distance,  a  hint  of  a  brilliant  yellow  canola  field  while  the 
foreground's  muted  and  darker  greens  indicate  fields  of  a  different 
crop.  Subtle  folds  of  ground  belie  the  evenness  of  the  prairie 
suggested  by  the  apparent  plane  of  the  horizon.  Land  31/75  depicts 
an  almost  abstract  prairie  landscape,  with  details  softened  by  light  and 
dark  browns,  reflecting  long  shadows  as  an  unseen  setting  sun 
recedes  in  hushed  evening  tones.  In  the  distance,  one  can  barely 
recognize  the  faint  indications  of  cultivated  sections,  beyond  which 
the  sk)'  enhances  the  expansive  feeling  of  the  prairies. 

In  contrast  with  these  two  Land  paintings,  the  handling  of  the  sky  in 
the  lithograph  Prairie  Hills  with  Cloud,  reveals  Tanabe's  great 
versatility.  The  dynamic  features  of  this  particular  sky  contrast  with  the 
inanimate,  passive  fields,  neatly  divided  into  strips  of  cultivated  land. 
The  rolling  clouds,  menacingly  dark  in  places,  suggest  the  importance 
of  the  weather  on  the  prairies.  The  fierce  hailstorms,  dust  storms, 
cloud  bursts  and  blizzards  were  already  perceived  by  the  early  settlers 
to  be  the  revenge  of  nature  as  she  tried  to  prevent  man  from 
cultivating  the  virgin  prairie. 
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Jack  B.  Taylor 

Charlottetown,  1917,  d.  1970 

Art  Students'  League,  New  York  City,  1937-39 

Ontario  College  of  Art,  1945-47 

Slade  School  of  Art,  University  of  London, 

London,  England,  1955-56 

11 

Peace  River,  Above  Hudson  Hope,  B.  C,  I960 
oil  on  masonite,  51  x  61  cm 


Jack  Taylor  s  unique  approach  to  landscape  painting  developed  in  the 
late  1950s  and  in  the  60s.  During  these  years  he  experimented  with 
textural  paint  handling  in  order  to  recreate  the  illusion  of  rock  or  ice 
surfaces.  In  this  context,  the  painting  Peace  River,  Above  Hudson  Hope, 
B.C.,  can  be  considered  a  transitional  work  in  which  the  artist  still 
attains  a  long-distance  view  of  the  Peace  River,  with  its  steep  cliffs  seen 
from  an  elevated  viewpoint.  However,  these  rocks  are  not  painted  in 
a  traditional,  descriptive  manner  but,  through  his  manipulation  of 
paint,  Taylor  strives  for  the  illusion  of  rock  textures  illuminated  by 
the  shimmer  of  raking  light.  In  this  sketch,  the  subtle  tonal  variations 
of  twilight,  so  typical  of  Taylor's  late  work,  are  interwoven  with  the 
textural  richness  of  the  rocks,  in  a  manner  which  foreshadows  Taylor's 
last  work  of  the  late  1960s. 
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Jim  Trevelyan 

Calgary,  1952 

University  of  Calgary,  BFA,  1978 
University  of  Calgary,  BA,  1979 
University  of  Calgary,  MFA,  1984 
Lives  in  Grande  Prairie 

12 

Prairie  Moonrise,  1985 

acrylic  on  canvas,  121.5  x  151.4  cm 


Jim  Trevelyan  in  Prairie  Moonrise  interprets,  by  means  of  haunting 
tone  and  bold  brushstrokes,  the  gradual  lightening  of  the  sk\' 
following  the  rise  of  the  moon.  The  arching  darkness  of  the  sky  draws 
the  obsen'er  into  this  night  scene  of  a  prairie  which  is  slowly  being 
illuminated  from  the  horizon  to  the  immediate  foreground.  The 
experience  of  prairie  space,  more  difficult  to  represent  at  night,  is 
the  motif  Trevelyan  explores  in  this  painting. 
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Sylvain  Voyer 

Edmonton,  1939 

Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art,  Calgary 
Lives  in  Edmonton 

13 

Road  Side  Blossoms,  Smokey  Lake,  1985 
acrylic  on  canvas,  81.3  x  101  cm 


Sylvain  Voyer  is  particularly  known  for  his  miniature  landscapes 
which,  although  often  small  in  scale,  suggest  the  vastness  of  the  land. 
He  expresses  in  his  work  the  carefully  observed  nuances  of  light 
which,  combined  with  the  textural  richness  of  the  paint  and  a  formal 
design  in  the  composition,  imply  a  macrocosm  in  rural  space. 

The  artist  captures  with  his  PostTmpressionistic  technique  the  detail  of 
wildflowers  in  the  densely  textured  foreground  o^  Road  Side 
Blossoms,  Smokey  Lake,  to  provide  a  typical  summer  scene  in  Alberta. 
The  untamed  growth  of  weeds  and  grasses  does  not  detract  from  the 
beauty  of  the  brilliant  shimmer  of  yellow  canola  in  the  middle 
distance.  The  large  swath  of  an  almost  translucent  yellow  hue  is 
sensitively  balanced  by  the  distant  sk>'  above,  filled  with  fluffy  clouds, 
and  the  textured  greens  in  the  foreground. 
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Norman  Yates 

Calgan',  1923 

Ontario  College  of  Art,  Toronto,  1947-51 
Durham  University,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  England,  1963 
Lives  in  Edmonton 

14 

Landdrawing  14,  1982 
pastel  and  graphite  on  paper,  77.5  x  108.2  cm 

Landdrawing  14,  for  instance,  is  an  experimental  interpretation  of  a 
prairie  landscape  with  forest  and  field.  The  sky,  more  complex  than 
the  land  surface,  includes  a  possible  rain  shower,  snow,  and  the 
northern  lights  in  each  of  the  vertical  sections.  Gestural  marks  and 
pastel  tones  form  a  clear  extension  between  the  forest  and  sky  at  the 
left  side  of  the  drawing  and  the  open  land  and  sky  at  the  right  side. 
This  sectional  approach  allows  a  dynamic  interpretation  and  portrayal 
through  time,  as  different  environmental  interactions  take  place 
between  land  and  sky. 


The  work  of  Norman  Yates,  during  the  past  decade,  has  reflected 
consistently  the  artist  s  response  to  the  actual  space  of  the  prairie. 
These  explorations  resulted  in  the  Landspace  and  Landdrawing 
series,  in  which  Yates  tries  to  capture,  within  the  confines  of  the 
surface  he  works  on,  his  perceptions  of  a  landscape  seen  from 
different  locations.  The  effects  of  looking  at  the  landscape  from 
different  points  of  view  have  resulted  in  work  where  a  shift  of  the 
horizon,  combined  with  a  change  in  light,  weather  or  even  seasons, 
implies  the  artist's  observation  of  the  landscape  during  a  period  of 
time.  This  personal,  dynamic  interaction  with  nature  has  become  the 
focus  of  Yates'  recent  work. 
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Joe  Acs 

Diosgyor,  Hungary,  1936 
Mainly  self-taught 
Lives  in  Edmonton 

15 

Field  of  Clover,  n.d, 

acrylic  on  masonite,  30.5  x  60.5  cm 


A  feeling  of  warmth  and  farmland  productivit^^  is  given  by  this  typical 
prairie  landscape  with  its  focus  on  a  small  town  in  the  distance. 
According  to  Acs,  it  represents  a  place  which  probably  nobody  else 
would  select  to  paint.  However,  for  the  artist  this  subject  has 
significance  because  it  is  a  characteristic  image  experienced  by  most 
Canadians  living  on  the  prairie.  This  small  town  is  tN'pical  of  the 
places  where,  frequently,  immigrants  from  Eastern  Europe,  like  Acs, 
have  settled.  Nestled  in  the  land,  it  provides  them  with  a  feeling  of 
belonging,  even  though  they  were  born  far  away. 

Acs'  poetic  conception  of  these  rural  towns  aims  at  describing  how 
these  settlements  are  scattered  in  the  land,  with  the  village  church 
and  the  grain  elevator  dominating  the  horizon.  The  interaction 
between  this  modest  prairie  place  and  the  wide  expanse  of  land  and 
sk)'  is  always  carefully  composed.  Sometimes  Acs  orchestrates  the 
rhythms  of  grass  and  grainland  in  motions  which  are  contrary'  to 
those  of  the  clouds;  at  other  times  land  and  sky  are  arranged  in 
melodic  inversions  of  movements,  often  with  harmonious  local  tones 
of  grass,  cattails  or  weeds  in  the  foreground.  Acs  wants  to  capture,  with 
his  representational  st\'le,  the  objective  appearance  of  the  landscape 
and  wants  to  define  in  this  landscape  the  precise  place  where  the 
observer  stands.  For  this  reason  his  compositions  are  often  arranged 
so  that  the  perspective  in  the  landscape  leads  the  eye  towards  the 
distant  town.  In  Field  of  Clover,  for  instance,  the  wide,  uncultivated 
gully  in  which  the  observer  stands,  recedes  into  depth  and  thus 
creates  a  visual  connection  between  the  observer  and  the  settlement. 
Contrasting  with  this  recession  into  depth,  is  a  horizontal  emphasis  in 
the  design  of  the  clouds.  Acs,  therefore,  provides  in  this  peaceful 
prairie  scene  a  subtle  balance  of  opposites,  evident  not  only  in  the 
direction  of  the  long  gully  and  the  clouds,  but  also  in  the  cultivated 
land  at  the  left  and  the  right  which  contrasts  with  the  weeds  and 
grasses  in  the  centre.  In  the  distance  this  contrast  is  revealed  in  the 
grain  elevators  which,  like  the  viewer  in  the  foreground,  are  among 
the  few  vertical  elements  in  this  flat  land. 
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Henry  George  Glyde 

Luton,  Bedfordshire,  England,  1906 

Brassey  Institute,  Hastings,  England,  1920-26 

Royal  College  of  Art,  London,  A.R.CA,  1926-29/30 

Emigrated  to  Canada,  1935 

Lives  on  Pender  Island,  British  Columbia 
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The  Exodus,  1941 

oil  on  canvas,  60.7  x  77.5  cm 


ne  Exodus,  dated  1941,  is  a  boldly  painted  statement  of  movement 
from  a  small  prairie  town  to  the  city  or  beyond  —  of  staunch 
Christian  farming  folk  whose  men,  in  trucks  in  the  distance,  are  going 
to  board  trains  to  war.  The  despair  of  accompanying  family  members 
and  friends  takes  place  in  the  foreground  as  women  with  babes  in 
arms,  cripples,  old  and  young  are  fenced  off  from  those  who  are 
rushing  far  away.  In  Tlje  Exodus,  the  church  at  the  left,  with  its  cross 
almost  obscured  by  dark  clouds,  could  be  any  small-town  church  on 
the  prairie,  while  the  characteristic  grain  silos  to  the  right  identify  the 
city  as  Calgary.  The  symbolism  of  the  dam  bursting  in  the 
background,  destroying  the  stable  rural  life,  appears  to  act  as  a 
metaphor  for  war,  in  this  case  the  Second  World  War.  In  the  far 
distance,  the  heavy  dark  sky,  with  an  almost  symbolic  suggestion  of 
the  world  in  smoke  and  flame,  presents  an  ominous  brooding 
framework  for  the  social  tragedy  of  the  scene. 

Clyde's  training  as  a  mural  painter  is  often  evident  in  his  major 
compositions  which  include  figures.  In  these  paintings  his  social 
relevance  has  an  impact  on  the  viewer  that  is  similar  to  that  achieved 
by  the  paintings  of  Stanley  Spencer,  an  English  artist  Glyde  greatly 
admired. 
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Les  Graff 

Camrose,  Alberta,  1936 

Banff  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Banff,  Alberta,  1955 

Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art, 

Calgary,  1955-59 

Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art, 

Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan,  I960 

Lives  in  Edmonton 
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Yellow  Interior/Window,  1984 
oil  on  canvas,  142.2  x  142.2  cm 


The  feeling  of  being  in  motion  in  a  canoe  on  the  river,  of  passing 
through  the  landscape  while  embankments  slide  away  on  the  sides, 
has  been  a  recurrent  motif  in  Graff  s  paintings.  Often  the  river  is 
recognizable  as  a  focal  point  in  his  compositions.  In  some  works  the 
river  appears  as  a  triangular  shape  receding  into  depth;  in  other 
paintings  it  is  a  vertical  passage,  flanked  at  the  left  and  right  by 
opaquely  painted  sides,  as  if  the  enframing  embankments  extend 
beyond  the  picture  frame  and  wrap  around  the  viewer's  boat.  The 
motif  of  the  river  can  also  be  recognized  in  paintings  where  a  strip  of 
water  is  painted  parallel  to  the  horizontal  shoreline  which  bridges  the 
left  and  the  right  side  of  the  canvas,  while  vertical,  man-made 
bollards  interrupt  this  horizontal  structure  of  land  and  water. 
Frequently,  Graff  explores  the  subtle  transitions  of  light  at  dusk  and 
paintings  on  this  subject  reflect  a  tranquil  mood  in  their  subtle  tonal 
harmonies  of  muted  pinks,  greys  and  deep  light-absorbing  dark 
blues. 

In  the  recent  Interior/Exterior  paintings,  such  as  Yellow  Interior/ 
Window,  Graff  establishes  with  bold  charcoal  lines  the  architectonic 
structure  of  horizontals  and  verticals  in  an  interior  space.  He 
contrasts  this  man-made  environment  with  an  intangible,  lyrical 
cascade  of  light  which  streams  diagonally  through  the  window  into 
the  room.  Certainly,  Yellow  Interior/Window  adopts  an  unusual 
approach  to  an  urban  theme,  because  this  painting  is  not  suggesting 
objects,  such  as  buildings,  or  streets  with  trees,  cars  and  houses. 
Instead,  it  attempts  to  make  the  viewer  experience  nature;  in  this 
case,  light  and  a  shimmer  of  green  seen  from  within  the  architectonic 
confines  of  the  room.  This  contrast,  between  man-made  space  and 
the  flow  of  sunlight,  parallels  the  artist  s  experience  of  being  in  the 
confines  of  a  canoe  and  moving  with  the  river's  current.  A  similar, 
equally  powerful  memory  from  Graff  s  youth  is  the  experience  of 
looking  out  from  the  door  of  his  father's  small  farm  house  on  the 
prairie.  He  recalls  how  he  was  struck  by  the  contrast  between  the 
temporal,  man-made  structure,  the  house,  amidst  the  prairie  grass 
which  seemed  to  have  been  there  forever,  flowing  in  the  wind.  This 
contrast  between  a  geometrical  man-made  structure  and  the  free 
flow  of  nature  appears  to  be  an  intrinsic  entity  in  Graffs  landscapes.  In 
Yellow  InteriorlWindow,  it  is  reflected  in  the  lyrical  brilliance  of  light 
streaming  through  the  window  into  the  room. 
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Robert  Guest 

Beaverlodge,  Alberta,  1938 
The  Banff  School  of  Fine  Art,  Banff,  1956,  '57 
Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art, 
Calgary,  1963 

University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  B.Ed.,  1974 
Lives  in  the  mountains  in  the  Peace  region 
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November  Graves,  1984 

oil  on  canvas  board,  54.2  x  74.7  cm 
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Robert  Guest's  main  source  of  inspiration  is  found  in  the  foothills 
and  mountains  of  the  Peace  Country.  The  work  of  Jack  Taylor  has 
inspired  Guest  because  Taylor's  attitude  towards  the  mountain 
landscape  emphasized  an  integrity  in  observing  nature,  a  respect 
which  is  clearly  revealed  in  Taylor's  intimate  observations  of  glacial 
ice  and  rock  formations.  Robert  Guest's  current  work  frequently 
reveals  how  his  inspiration  is  triggered  by  the  magnificent  structures 
of  mountain  ranges.  In  other  paintings,  such  as  Nouember  Graves,  he 
concentrates  on  a  more  romantic  interpretation  of  nature.  This 
painting  gives  a  sensitive  portrayal  of  bleached  Indian  graves  on  high 
ground,  overlooking  a  river,  and  distant  hills  on  a  moonlit  night.  The 
serious  nature  of  the  grave  site,  the  backlighting  of  the  clouds  and 
the  eternal  flow  of  the  river  create  a  sense  of  the  timelessness  of 
nature,  juxtaposed  with  the  temporal  experience  of  man  on  earth. 


Illingworth  Kerr 

Lumsden,  Saskatchewan,  1905 
Ontario  College  of  Art,  Toronto,  1924-27 
New  Westminster  School  of  Art,  London, 
England,  1936 

Hans  Hofmann  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
Province-Town,  Mass.,  1954 
Lives  in  Calgary 
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Hill  Cemetery,  Lumsden,  1949 
oil  on  board,  29.2  x  39.4  cm 


A  weathered  fragment  of  an  old  pioneer  cemetery,  with  the 
encroaching  prairie  grasses,  is  a  modest  witness  to  the  life  and  death 
of  early  settlers.  This  human  tribute  to  the  legacy  of  pioneering 
generations,  evident  in  the  headstones  chosen  by  the  family  that 
remained  but  is  now  long  gone,  reveals  a  connection  between  the  past 
and  the  present.  In  this  last  resting  place  of  early  settlers,  the 
headstones  seem  strangely  crowded  amidst  the  vast  expanse  of  the 
prairie  space.  These  stones  stand  together  against  the  onslaught  of 
the  weather  as  did,  formerly  in  life,  the  settlers  who  supported  each 
other  in  their  rural  community. 
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Alfred  Crocker  Leighton 

Hastings,  England,  1901 

Brassey  Institute,  Hastings  Municipal 

School  of  Art,  1920-22 

Hornsby  School  of  Art,  London 

Emigrated  to  Canada,  1929 
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Untitled,  n.d.  c.  1931 

watercolour  on  paper,  33. 1  x  41.5  cm 
(not  illustrated) 
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Prairie  Town,  Airdrie,  1952 
oil  on  canvas,  60.7  x  76.2  cm 


The  untitled  watercolour  by  A.C.  Leighton  provides  a  good  example  of 
this  artist's  use  of  the  English  watercolour  technique  with  its 
structured  approach  to  form  and  composition.  This  late  afternoon 
scene  of  houses  built  on  a  steep  slope,  most  likely  depicts  a  part  of 
the  Riverdale  area  in  Edmonton,  where  Leighton  taught  in  the  summer 
of  1931.'  A  stepped  footpath,  adjoining  the  road,  provides  space  for  a 
sensitive  interplay  of  light  and  shadow  contrasts.  This  untitled 
watercolour  provides  an  historical  record  of  an  urban  landscape  in 
Alberta  in  the  early  1930s.  On  July  29,  1931,  the  Edmonton  Bulletin 
reporting  on  an  exhibition  of  Leighton  s  watercolours  in  the  Museum 
of  Arts,  stated  that: 

"such  unbelievable  scenes  as  old  back  yards  of  tumble-down 
houses,  a  craz>'  hill  with  old  houses  up  the  side  and  a 
rainstorm  with  the  Macdonald  Hotel  in  the  distance  have 
become  touched  with  a  sort  of  magic." 

The  reference  to  the  "crazy  hill"  appears  to  describe  this  untitled 
watercolour,  in  which  the  steepness  of  the  hill  would  seem  to  be 
exaggerated. 

The  oil  painting  Prairie  Town,  Airdrie  portrays  a  rural  centre  from  a 
traditional  perspective.  Grain  elevators  and  golden  fields  in  the 
distance  and,  in  the  foreground,  a  farmer  with  horses  and  wagon 
represent  a  fruitful  farming  landscape.  The  warm  glow  of  sunlight  on 
the  distant  fields  and  the  bright  sky  with  its  luminous  clouds  give  a 
sense  of  optimism  to  the  industriousness  of  the  man-made  features 
in  the  landscape. 

'The  precise  identification  of  this  watercolour  is  further 
explored  by  Dian.i  Chown  van  Stolk,  unpublished 
paper,  n.t.,  1983. 
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Harry  (James  Henry)  Long 

Lived  in  Edmonton,  c.  1905 

22 

Fort  Edmonton,  n.d. 

oil  on  canvas,  65-6  x  111.5  cm 


Fort  Edmonton,  with  an  Indian  encampment  beyond  its  walls,  is 
depicted  in  this  painting  by  an  amateur  artist,  Harry  Long,  possibly 
from  Namao.  The  dense  growth  of  aspen  poplar  in  the  river  valley 
appears  in  the  background.  Possibly  painted  from  memor\',  rather 
than  being  topographically  and  locationally  accurate,  this  landscape 
an  historical  record  of  prairie  settlement  by  two  cultures.  The 
painting  was  commissioned  by  George  Roy,  the  first  appointed 
Registrar  to  Edmonton,  around  1900. 
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George  Mihalcheon 

Near  Vegreville,  Alberta,  1924 
Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art, 
Calgary,  1949 
Lives  in  Calgary 

23 

Towering  Red,  1984 

acrylic  on  canvas,  168  x  142  cm 


This  painting  displays  characteristic  features  of  Mihalcheon's  current 
vi/ork  in  which  an  emphasis  on  a  central  image  is  frequently 
combined  with  areas  of  bold  brush  strokes  and  flatly  applied  planes  of 
solid  colour.  Sensitive  passages  of  paint  handling  are  found  at  the  left 
and  right  edges  of  the  canvas  and  are  intermittently  evident  in  the 
central  tower,  while  the  remaining  areas  reinforce,  with  solid  colour 
planes,  the  'surfaceness'  of  the  canvas.  Towering  Red,  a  striking,  almost 
non-representational  painting,  suggests  an  extended  grain  elevator  or, 
perhaps,  a  high-rise  office  tower  in  Calgary.  Mihalcheon  focuses  on 
the  austere  power  of  this  geometrical  structure  as  seen  through  a 
window  of  an  equally  high  building.  This  lonely  prairie  sentinel 
towers  far  above  the  ground  and  seems  to  have  lost  contact  with  the 
land.  Thus,  the  well-known  symbol  of  the  golden  harvest  has  changed 
here  into  a  metaphor  for  urbanized  man's  alienation  from  the  soil. 
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David  More 

Aberdeen,  Scotland,  1947 

Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art, 

Calgary,  1972 

Lives  in  Red  Deer 
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Garden  Ceremony  with  Poet  #2,  1985 
oil  pastel  on  paper,  101  x  150  cm 
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David  More  introduces  an  unusual  viewpoint  to  the  landscape.  It  is 
seen  from  above,  as  if  the  viewer  were  airborne  and  looking  down 
upon  a  cluster  of  trees  in  a  plowed  field.  In  actual  fact,  the  image 
comes  from  the  garden  of  Longfellow,  the  poet  who  lived  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  the  subject  represents  a  close-up  view  of  the 
end  of  a  hedge  where  two  walks  meet  in  an  urban  garden.  Mores 
garden  series  started  in  1978  and  provides  the  artist  with  a  motif  in 
which  the  garden  becomes  a  metaphor  for  the  human  condition. 
Each  garden  in  this  series  tends  to  portray  a  particular  aspect  of  the 
human  condition.  In  Garden  Ceremony  with  Poet  #2,  the  triangular 
shape  at  the  top  edge  of  the  painting  depicts  the  lowest  branches  of  a 
hedge,  extending  underground  into  its  roots.  More  likes  to  describe 
the  hidden  element  behind  the  picture  plane,  and,  in  this  context,  the 
major  part  of  the  hedge  exists  literally  outside  the  pictorial  space. 
The  rake  marks,  surrounding  this  humble  part  of  the  hedge,  are 
arbitrary  marks,  made  by  the  gardener  from  day  to  day  without 
conscious  attention  to  the  pattern  made  on  the  ground.  This  contrasts 
with  the  poet  —  not  visible  in  the  painting  —  who  makes  his 
deliberate  marks  with  great  attention  directed  to  form,  style  and 
content.  David  Mores  personal  play  with  marks  becomes  revealed  in 
the  exquisite  calligraphy  of  an  insignificant  detail  of  the  picture.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  painting,  slightly  to  the  left  of  the  centre,  he  terminates 
the  homely  rake  mark  with  the  delicate  elegance  of  a  fleeting  gesture, 
a  mere  scribble,  which  contains  a  macrocosm  of  artistic  inspiration, 
implied  in  this  unappreciated  part  of  the  poet's  garden. 


Stanford  Perrott 

Claresholm,  1917 

Provincial  Institute  of  Technology 

and  Art,  Calgary 

Banff  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Banff,  3  summers 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  summer,  1948 
Art  Students'  League,  New  York  City,  1  year 
Hans  Hofmann  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
Province-Town,  Mass.,  summer,  1954 
Lives  in  Bragg  Creek,  Alberta 
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Canmore  Trainstop,  1946 
watercolour  on  paper,  36.6  x  54.2  cm 
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A  cluster  of  wooden  commercial  buildings  by  a  trainstop  provides 
an  interesting  contrast  with  the  raw,  permanent  nature  of  the 
mountainous  background.  Perrott,  a  student  of  Glyde  in  the  1940s, 
interprets  this  scene  in  watercolour  and  maintains  a  concern  for 
clearly  defined  forms.  Browns  and  muted  reds  dominate  the  colour 
scheme  of  the  buildings.  This  watercolour  was  painted  in  1946,  one 
year  before  Perrott  started  teaching  at  the  Provincial  Institute  of 
Technology'  and  Arts  in  Calgary.  In  1967  he  become  Head  of  the  art 
department,  which  in  1961  was  renamed  the  Alberta  College  of  Art, 
(A.C.A.).  He  remained  in  that  position  until  1974.  During  his  long  and 
distinguished  teaching  career,  Perrott  enrolled  more  than  once  in 
special  art  courses,  given  by  leading  artists  from  the  East  Coast.  This 
enabled  him  to  stay  abreast  of  the  new  developments  in  art  and  to 
provide  his  students  at  the  A.C.A.  with  up-to-date  instruction.  This 
trend,  which  was  followed  by  Kerr  and  other  instructors  at  the  A.C.A., 
might  well  be  the  foundation  for  the  dynamic  and  diverse  approaches 
to  art  adopted  by  the  graduates  of  the  A.C.A. 
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Stan  Phelps 

Calgan',  1949 

Banff  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Banff,  1969 
Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art, 
Calgary,  1971 

University  of  Calgary,  B.F.A.,  1971 
Lives  in  Calgary 
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Autumn  View  Along  14th  Street,  1983 
oil  on  canvas,  126.2  x  96.4  cm 
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A  depiction  of  the  common  prairie  road  is  applied  in  Autumn  View 
Along  14th  Street  to  an  urban  scene.  This  busy  city  street  in  Calgary 
is  interpreted  in  a  Post-Impressionistic  style  which  emphasizes  the  play 
of  light  on  the  tree-shaded  residential  area.  The  subtle  colours  and 
textures  of  paint  evoke  the  complacent  mood  of  a  cit\'  shimmering  in 
the  autumn  sun.  Phelps  boldly  splits  his  composition  down  the 
centre  of  the  canvas  so  that  the  clear  delineation  of  the  street  divides 
the  painting  vertically  into  two  halves.  Each  half  is  allowed  to  expand 
laterally  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  canvas.  However,  between  the 
two  barren  elevations  of  the  foreground  and  the  distance,  14th  Street 
hangs  suspended  like  a  tightrope,  accentuated  with  speeding  cars.  It 
severs  the  urban  textures  of  houses  and  trees  basking  in  the  warmth 
of  the  Indian  Summer. 
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Gordon  Adaskin 

Toronto,  1931 

Vancouver  School  of  Ait,  1952 
Lives  in  Winnipeg 

27 

Shoreline  Mosaic,  1979 
oil  on  canvas,  203.2  x  172.7  cm 


Gordon  Adaskin,  who  taught  painting  at  the  Banff  School  of  Fine  Arts 
between  1965  and  1981,  has  brought  an  intimate  approach  to  nature 
in  several  of  his  landscapes.  In  Shoreline  Mosaic,  Adaskin  paints  an 
image  which  at  first  sight  seems  deliberately  vague,  but  which  actually 
is  quite  explicit  as  he  explores  the  visual  effects  of  reflections  on  a 
water  surface.  The  horizontal  strip  at  the  top  of  the  painting  indicates, 
in  muted  greens,  the  shoreline.  Below  this  shoreline,  amidst 
subdued  brown  and  green  reflections,  playful  patches  of  yellows 
suggest  scattered  leaves  floating  on  the  water  surface.  In  the  lower 
half  of  the  painting,  dabs  of  light  grey  recreate  the  shimmer  of  light  on 
the  quiet  ripple  of  water.  Adaskin  s  expressive  brushstrokes  capture 
here  the  complex  surface  reflections  on  water.  This  is  an  intimate 
approach  to  interpreting  nature,  with  the  gentle  light  reflections  on 
the  water  surface  complementing  our  own  thoughts,  frequently 
pensive  in  the  face  of  the  quietude  of  the  natural  environment. 
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Maxwell  Bates 

Calgary,  1906,  d.  1980 
Provincial  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Art,  Calgary,  1926-27 
Left  for  England,  1931 
Returned  to  Calgary,  1946 

Brooklyn  Museum  Classes,  New  York  City,  1949-50 
28 

Landscape  near  Victoria,  1965 
oil  on  canvas,  60.6  x  75.9  cm 


Maxwell  Bates'  paintings  have  long  played  a  role  in  Alberta  landscape 
art.  His  forceful  approach  to  applying  colour  in  bold  strokes  is  t\pical 
of  his  style,  and  his  simple,  yet  structured  compositions  do  not  reflect 
the  British  tradition  of  landscape  painting  evident  in  the  early  work  of 
Leighton  and  Clyde.  The  only  Alberta  painter  with  a  similar,  direct 
approach  to  applying  paint  on  the  canvas  is  William  R.  Stevenson,  who 
was  a  close  friend  of  Bates  in  the  late  1920s  when  both  took  their 
first  formal  art  training  from  Lars  Haukaness.  Haukaness  was  a 
Norwegian  artist  who  settled  in  1926  in  Calgary,  and  who  was  familiar 
with  Post-Impressionism.  Bates'  studies  in  1949  under  the  tutelage  of 
Max  Beckman  and  Abraham  Rattner  may  have  consolidated  further 
his  expressive  style  of  painting.  In  Landscape  near  Victoria  Bates' 
forceful  handling  of  paint  and  structure  is  evident  in  the  way  he 
organizes  his  composition  on  the  basis  of  a  simple,  almost 
architectonic  grid.  The  horizontal  demarcations  in  the  foreground 
and  in  the  middle  distance  are  dissected  by  the  vertical  edge  of  the 
foliage  in  the  left  half  of  the  painting,  thereby  providing  a  simple 
structure  of  horizontal  and  vertical  lines.  The  free,  scattered 
brushmarks  of  the  foliage  are  played  off  against  the  bold,  vertical 
brush  strokes  in  the  yellow  field.  This  emotional  expression  of  the 
landscape  in  paint  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  Bates'  mature  work. 

'Within  the  framework  of  the  history  of  art  in  Alberta,  Bates'  paintings 
have  been  recognized  as  seminal  because  his  expressive  style 
provided  an  alternative  approach  to  landscape  paintings;  one  which 
differed  from  The  Group  of  Seven  and  the  English  landscape 
traditions. 

In  retrospect.  Bates  observed  that  he  still  was  a  Post-Impressionist,^ 
who,  in  his  own  words,  felt  that  "I  don't  think  I've  changed  my  vision 
essentially  since  1930,  before  I  went  to  England."^ 

'"Maxwell  Bates:  Landscapes,"  Visual  Afts  Newlettet;  V.  4, 

No.  1,  Winter  1983,  p.  14. 
^"Maxivell Bates  in  Retrospective  1921-1971," 

(Vancouver:  Vancouver  Art  Gallery,  1970),  p.  23. 
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Hendrik  Bres 

The  Hague,  the  Netherlands,  1932 

University  of  Alberta,  Department  of  Extension 

Lives  in  Edmonton 

29 

Swamp  Edge  near  Mackay,  1981 
acr>'iic  on  masonite,  25.3  x  30.2  cm 


This  small  painting  of  a  landscape  near  Mackay,  west  of  Edmonton, 
portrays  in  a  segment  of  uncleared  land  the  natural  vegetation  of  this 
part  of  Alberta.  Hendrik  Bres  depicts  in  the  foreground  a  small 
cluster  of  aspen  poplar,  with  a  faint  outline  of  higher  land  and  clouds 
in  the  background.  Sensitive  pastel  touches  of  paint  reveal  dappling 
of  sunlight  on  the  bush,  set  off  against  a  luminous  distance.  Hendrik 
Bres  handles  his  paint  in  a  characteristic  Post-Impressionistic  st}'le, 
which  enables  the  artist  to  reflect  the  light  and  mood  of  a  landscape  in 
the  subtle  tonal  variations  of  his  delicate  palette. 
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Bryan  Chubb 

Edmonton,  1947 

Self-taught 

Lives  in  Edmonton 

30 

Winter  Afternoon,  n.d. 

oil  on  canvas,  20.5  x  26.5  cm 
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Bryan  Chubb's  expressive  brushwork  may  reflect  the  artist's 
admiration  for  Stevenson's  landscapes.  Unlike  Stevenson,  Chubb  tends 
to  prefer  panoramic  views  in  which  his  rather  monochromatic  colour 
scheme  expresses  and  captures  a  specific  mood.  In  Winter-  Aftetyioon, 
the  roughness  of  this  field,  recently  cleared  of  trees,  is  represented 
well  by  the  broad,  block-like  brushstrokes  which  extend  to  the 
fringing  forest.  The  scene  is  typical  of  parts  of  northern  Alberta 
where  pioneer  farming  is  still  occurring.  One  might  interpret  the 
darker  areas  in  the  foreground  as  vestiges  of  stumps  and  woodpiles. 
The  stark  loneliness  of  the  scene  is  reinforced  by  the  overcast  winter 
sky  and  the  last  remains  of  snow  on  the  ground.  This  simple  painting 
does  not  romanticize  nature  but  appears  to  recognize,  in  its 
straightforward  technique,  the  efforts  of  man  as  he  attempts  to  clear 
the  wilderness  in  preparation  for  cultivation. 
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Jim  Davies 

Toronto,  1950 

University  of  Guelpii,  B.A.,  1973 
University'  of  Alberta,  M.F.A,,  1977 
Lives  in  Edmonton 

31 

Twilight  Camping  Mystery,  1985 
acrylic  on  canvas,  118.6  x  152,2  cm 


Jim  Davies'  paintings  use  landscape  settings  as  a  stage  for  those 
human  reactions  which  arouse  hidden  emotions  in  the  viewer. 
Twilight  Camping  Myster\>,  for  instance,  suggests  that  an  intriguing 
plot  is  about  to  unfold  amidst  a  dark  forest,  traditionally  a  setting  for 
unseen,  dangerous  events.  Headlamps  of  an  automobile  beam  into  a 
camping  scene  at  night  and  reveal,  under  a  canopy  of  trees,  two 
campfires  smouldering  peacefully.  Yet,  this  scene  of  a  common 
campsite  becomes  disturbing  when  we  recognize  the  vague  outline  of 
a  figure  running  to  the  distant  fire.  Imminent  drama  is  implied.  The 
scene,  previously  shrouded  by  the  darkness  of  the  forest,  invites  an 
interpretative  narrative.  In  his  strongest  work,  Davies'  expressive 
style,  combined  with  his  associative  images,  evokes  a  wistful  mood  and 
awakens  in  the  viewer  a  range  of  emotional  tensions.  The  result  is 
that  each  viewer,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  becomes  an  active 
participant  in  completing  a  scenario  infused  with  personal  emotions. 
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Walter  Drohan 

Calgary,  1933 

Provincial  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Art,  Calgary,  1952-56 
Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art,  Mich.,  1957 
Emma  Lake  Workshop,  1959 
Lives  in  Cochrane 

32 

Shades  of  September,  1982 
oil  on  canvas,  106.7  x  135.9  cm 


Walter  Drohan  s  close-up  view  of  a  segment  of  'ordinary''  bush 
provides  an  intimate  approach  to  landscape  painting.  Rather  than  the 
wide,  panoramic  view  over  the  prairie,  which  is  explored  in  his  most 
recent  work,  in  Shades  of  September  man's  experience  with  nature  in 
the  bush  is  very  immediate.  Drohan  has  selected  this  intimate 
encounter  with  dense  underbrush  as  his  subject  matter  in  this 
painting.  The  feeling  of  density  is  reinforced  by  the  screen  of  small, 
playful  yellow  leaves,  immediately  in  front  of  us,  which  alternate  with 
stiff  aspen  saplings  shooting  up  amidst  the  abstract  calligraphy  of 
grass.  Within  the  complex  interplay  of  textures  found  in  this  segment 
of  untamed  nature,  Drohan  seems  to  hint  at  universal  truths  and  to 
transcend  the  minute  observation  of  matter.  The  title  of  the  painting. 
Shades  of  September,  clearly  refers  to  the  cyclical  rotation  of  the 
seasons,  evident  in  the  autumn  leaves  scattered  throughout  the 
composition.  The  transience  of  time  in  a  deeper  sense  seems  to  be 
implied  in  the  contrast  between  the  living,  young  saplings  and  the  old, 
dead  tree  trunk  in  the  lower  right  hand  corner  of  the  painting. 
Further,  the  lifecycle  of  delicate  regenerating  grasses  is  placed 
opposite  the  few  scattered  solid  rocks  which  seem  unaffected  by 
time.  Within  this  microcosm  of  dense  bush,  Drohan  implies  a 
macrocosm  of  life  and  death,  relative  to  all  living  things. 
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Gisela  Felsberg 

Berlin,  Germany,  1935 

Art  School,  Germany,  pre- 1953 

University  of  Alberta,  Department  of  Extension 

Lives  in  Gold  Creek,  Alberta 

33 

October  #6,  1984 

oil  on  canvas,  40.6  x  50.8  cm 


This  U'pical  scene  of  a  park  landscape  in  Alberta  emphasizes  sunlight 
on  grasses  within  the  enclosure  of  the  autumn  bush.  Felsberg 
interprets  her  subject  matter  in  a  traditional  oil  technique,  suggesting 
a  quiet  romanticism.  The  brushwork,  surface  and  tonal  variations  of 
this  painting  present  the  soft  and  atmospheric  traditions  of  northern 
European  painting,  so  that  sunlight  and  autumn  warmth  vibrate  in 
the  shimmer  of  leaves  and  distant  poplars.  Felsberg  is  an  artist 
committed  to  painting  on  location,  usually  the  Gold  Creek  area, 
where  she  has  built  her  home  and  studio.  A  direct  perception  of  the 
landscape,  with  its  varied  nuances,  is  captured  in  her  work  by  her 
spontaneous  approach  to  painting. 
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Ted  Godwin 

Calgary,  1933 

Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art, 
Calgary,  1951-55 

Emma  Lake  Workshop,  I960,  '64,  '65,  '70 
Lives  in  Calgary/Regina 

54 

Comer  Pool  —  Bone  Creek,  1911 
oil  on  canvas,  202  x  235.7  cm 


Corner  Pool  -  Bone  Creek  was  painted  in  1977  and  represents  a 
landscape  motif  frequently  explored  by  Godwin.  Bleached  shrubs, 
branches  and  grasses  are  depicted  in  the  carefully  studied  details  of  an 
untamed  corner  of  nature  where  man  has  not  yet  intervened  to  set 
order  to  the  wilderness.  The  cool  greens  and  blues,  as  well  as  the 
brightly  lit  branches,  grass  and  water,  indicate  to  the  viewer  the  sun's 
passing  overhead  and  the  afternoon's  fading  daylight.  In  the  distance, 
the  light  of  the  rising  moon  alludes  to  the  romantic  metaphor  of  time 
and  timelessness,  expressed  in  the  waxing  and  waning  of  night  and 
day.  In  this  untamed  wilderness  the  whitened  branches  of  dead  trees 
and  shrubs  are  intertwined  with  suggestions  of  new  growth.  The  water 
surface  reflects  the  blue  of  the  most  distant  sky,  while  the  tangled 
mass  of  bush  is  mirrored  in  ominous  blacks  so  that  the  skeletal 
gestures  of  nearby  vegetation  seem  arrested  in  time. 
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lUingworth  Kerr 

Lumsden,  Saskatchewan,  1905 

Ontario  College  of  Art,  Toronto,  1924-27 

New  Westminster  School  of  Art, 

London,  England,  1936 

Hans  Hofmann  School  of  Fine  Arts, 

Province-Town,  Mass.,  1954 

Lives  in  Calgary 
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Burnt  Timber,  Storm  Mountain,  1977 
oil  on  canvas,  76.2  x  91.5  cm 

36 

Qu'Apelle  River,  Autumn,  1977 

oil  on  canvas,  64.5  x  85  cm 
(not  illustrated) 
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"Buck"  Kerr's  first  exposure  to  original  oil  painting  occurred  in  1924 
when  he  saw  work  by  The  Group  of  Seven  in  the  Toronto  Art  Gallery. 
In  his  autobiography  he  mentions  that  Lauren  Harris'  painting  A&ore 
Lake  Superior.  1922,  (N.G.C. )  remained  in  his  memon.'  because  it  was 
the  most  bold  painting  he  had  ever  seen.^  It  might  be  recalled  that  in 
the  foreground  oi  Above  Lake  Superior  a  screen  of  simplified,  bare 
tree  trunks  reaches  to  the  top  of  the  canvas,  while  a  clutter  of  dead 
wood  lies  on  the  ground.  The  foreground  is  set  off  against  a  simplified 
dark  mountain  in  the  background.  Kerr's  painting  Burnt  Timber, 
Storm  Mountain,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  seems  influenced  by 
Harris'  Above  Lake  Superior,  because  Kerr,  likewise,  organizes  the 
pictorial  structure  of  his  composition  with  a  combination  of  broken-up 
foreground  detail  and  a  screen  of  bare  trees,  set  off  against  a 
simplified  mountain  form  in  the  background.^  The  essential  theme  of 
the  forces  of  nature  evident  in  a  native  wilderness  was  central  to  The 
Group  of  Seven's  approach  to  landscape  painting  and  this,  again,  has 
been  re-introduced  here  by  Kerr.  Burnt  Timber,  Storm  Mountain 
depicts  the  rebirth  of  nature  in  the  detail  of  grasses  and  new  growth 
emerging  from  the  forest  floor  in  contrast  with  the  skeletal  remains  of 
burnt  tree  trunks  set  off  against  the  permanent  bulk  of  the  mountain 
in  the  distance.  Kerr  indicates  here  the  natural  hazards  which  affect 
man  and  his  environment.  Symbolically,  he  refers  to  a  positive  theme 
of  regeneration  rather  than  a  motif  of  desolation  and  despair. 

'I.  Ken,  Pamt  and  Circumstance,  unpublished 
autobiography,  p.  25,  quoted  in  M.  Callahan,  Harvest 
of  the  Spirit:  lllingworth  Keir  Retrospective, 
(Edmonton,  Edmonton  Art  Gallery,  1985),  p.  8,  n.  3. 
^Roald  Nasgaard,  Tlje  Mystic  North:  Symbolist 
Landscape  Painting  in  Northern  Europe  and  North 
America  1890-19^0,  (Toronto:  Art  Gallers'  of 
Ontario  and  University  of  Toronto  Press,  1984), 
pp.  Ill,  174. 


Hilary  Prince 

Johannesburg,  1935 
Johannesburg  School  of  Art,  1965 
St.  Martin's  School  of  Art, 
London,  England,  1966 
Lives  in  Edmonton 
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Summer  Trees,  1983 

watercolour  on  paper,  43.1  x  48.6  cm 
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Hilary  Prince,  who  came  to  Alberta  in  the  mid-seventies  from  South 
Africa,  insists  that  her  response  to  the  park  landscape  of  this  province 
is  always  emotional: 

The  colour  in  Alberta  is  so  good.  Most  days  the  sky  and  snow 
is  full  of  colour,  which  makes  one  feel  like  painting.  The 
space  in  Alberta  is  very  like  where  I  grew  up,  so  that  I  feel  very 
much  at  home. 

The  filtering  of  light  through  a  screen  of  aspen  poplar  along 
Whitemud  Creek  in  Edmonton  is  sensitively  captured  in  delicate 
watercolour  tones.  While  Simuner  Trees  is  formally  composed  by 
means  of  horizontal  screens  receding  from  the  foreground  into  depth, 
the  informal  fluttering  of  light  through  foliage  creates  a  gentle  mood. 

Although  the  artist  has  explored  in  her  recent  work  the  idea  of  screens 
of  trees  pulled  like  theatre  curtains  across  the  stage,  her  current 
work  studies  the  effect  of  light  on  voluminous  clusters  of  rocks  or 
trees,  set  in  a  deep  space.  This  absorbing  response  to  space  is 
probably  derived  from  her  South  African  background,  where  English 
and  Dutch  traditions  of  landscape  painting  consistently  reflected  the 
effects  of  light  in  their  panoramic  compositions. 
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William  Leroy  Stevenson 

Guelph,  Ontario,  1905,  d.  1966 
Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and 
Art,  Calgary,  evening  classes,  1926-27 

38 

Trees  by  Whiskey  Creek,  Banff,  n.d. 
oil  on  masonite,  40.2  x  50.5  cm 
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Trees  by  Whiskey  Creek,  Banff  is  an  undated  work;  however,  the  theme 
of  a  dense  forest  scene  is  characteristic  of  Stevenson's  late  paintings, 
and  suggests  a  date  of  around  the  mid-1950s.  He  developed  a 
personal,  expressive  st\'le,  emphasizing  in  his  mature  paintings  bold 
brush  work  which  became  increasingly  abstract.  One  is  led  to  wonder 
where  this  largely  self-taught  artist  found  the  role  models  which 
influenced  the  formation  of  his  personal  handling  of  paint. 

Stevenson  received  his  first  formal  art  training  in  evening  classes 
taught  by  Lars  Haukaness,  in  1926-27  at  the  "Tech."  It  is  tempting 
to  conjecture  that  Haukaness  might  have  been  the  mentor  who 
introduced  Stevenson  to  Post-Impressionist  techniques  of  painting, 
thereby  laying  the  foundation  for  Stevenson's  loose  painting  stvde. 

There  is  evidence  that  already  in  1931,  Stevenson's  paint  handling  was 
distinctly  different  from  artists  who  were  influenced  by  a  more 
traditional  English  school.  In  a  letter,  dated  July  23,  1931,  Harr\'  Hunt 
mentions  to  Mr  H.O.  McCurr>',  the  assistant  director  of  the  National 
Galler)'  of  Canada,  that  Stevenson  is  among  a  small  group  of  artists 
who  do  not  follow  academic  art: 

....these  include  Bates,  Tyrrell  John,  Stevenson,  Miss  Aurora 
Brown,  Miss  Gwen  Hutton,  HJ.  Christensen,  and  o,  myself  and 
a  number  of  others  who  have  departed  from  the  traditional 
English  style. 

(Hunt  to  McCurr>',  July  23,  1931,  N.G.C.  Archives) 

In  a  letter,  written  much  later.  Maxwell  Bates  confirms  his  and  Hunt's 
memory  of  the  art  scene  in  1930  in  Calgary: 

Actually  the  only  modern  people  here  were  Roy  Stevenson, 
Tyrrell  John  and  myself  Miss  Gwen  Hutton,  O.C.A.  was 
sympathetic  to  modern  work.. .John,  Stevenson  and  myself 
often  discussed  things  together,  and  I  suppose  we  were 
thought  of  as  a  group...  John  had  a  thorough  training  in 
London  at  the  Chelsey  School  of  Art. 

(Glenbow-Alberta  Institute  files) 

Tyrrell  John  had  returned  in  1931  to  England,  and  although  nothing  is 
known  about  his  work,  he  might  also  have  been  an  important  catalyst 
in  the  formation  of  Stevenson's  expressive  style,  particularly  since  he 
"had  a  thorough  training"  in  art. 
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Yolanda  Van  Dyck 

Scotland,  1948 

Provincial  Instiaite  of  Technology'  and  Art, 
Calgary,  1979 

Banff  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Banff,  1979-80 
St.  Michael  Printshop,  St.  Michael, 
Newfoundland,  1979 
Lives  in  Calgary 
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Texas  Road,  n.d. 

pastel  on  paper,  93-5  x  126  cm 


Seemingly  a  Texas  gate  with  grass  alongside,  giving  title  to  the  work. 
Van  Dyck  chooses  here  a  close-up  view  of  a  small  segment  of  nature, 
with  man-made  objects  at  the  bottom  in  contrast  with  the  free  flow  of 
grasses  at  the  top.  In  this  work  the  artist  emphasizes  a  composition  of 
two  distinct  pictorial  movements:  the  clear  lines  of  the  red  bars  at  the 
bottom  reinforce  a  distinct  horizontal  direction  and  this  lateral 
expansion  is  complemented  by  the  gestural  marks  of  green  plants 
above.  In  the  dynamic  action  of  grasses  flowing  in  the  wind,  small 
patches  of  blue  accentuate,  at  irregular  intervals,  playful  notions  of  the 
artist  s  wit.  This  motif,  again,  contrasts  with  that  found  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  picture  where  the  horizontal  bars  retain  their  delicate 
linear  metre  and  complete  this  visual  polyphony. 
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FOOTHILLS 


Ballachey  4o 
Crerar  4i 
Drohan  42 
Duma  43 
Jackson  44 
Levesque  45 
Mclnnes  46 
Nicoll  47,  48 
Perrott  49 
Vervoort  50 


Barbara  Ballachey 

Edmonton,  1949 
McGill  University,  Montreal 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Montreal 
University  of  Calgary,  B.F.A.,  1971 
Emma  Lake  Workshop,  1970 
Triangle  Workshop,  1984 
Lives  in  Calgary 

40 

Butte  Two,  1981 

oil  on  canvas,  91. 2  x  121.8  cm 


Butte  Two  is  an  unusual  representation  of  forest  and  foothill 
rendered  in  bold  brushwork.  This  landscape  reveals  Ballachey's 
previous  involvement  with  non-figurative  painting  in  her  concerns 
for  an  emphasis  on  the  handling  of  paint  and  a  respect  for  the  two- 
dimensional  surface  of  the  canvas.  The  stylized  shapes  of  cloud, 
foothill  and  forest  reinforce  the  surface  on  which  she  paints.  The 
graphic  density'  and  the  spontaneous  brushmarks  in  the  clouds  reveal 
Ballachey's  emotive  interpretation  of  nature.  Her  bold  brush  marks, 
particularly  evident  in  the  trees,  are  reminiscent  of  Maxwell  Bates' 
expressive  style.  Ballachey's  personal  response  to  this  landscape  is 
evident  in  the  animated  contrast  of  opposites,  which  enhances  the 
visual  language  of  this  painting. 
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Mary  Lou  Crerar 

Vancouver 

Vancouver  School  of  Ai"t 

University  of  British  Columbia,  School 

of  Fine  Art,  Vancouver 

Japanese  brush  painting  under  Kazuo  Hamasaki 
and  Tanahashi,  Toronto,  1962-65 
Membership  in  the  Academy  of  Sumi-e, 
Osaka,  Japan,  1963 
Lives  in  Edmonton 

41 

Prairie  Spring,  1983 

watercolour,  ink  on  paper,  3  sheets, 
each  50.6  x  60.8  cm 


Mary  Lou  Crerar  has  received  national  and  international  recognition 
for  her  work  painted  in  the  Sumi-e  srs'le.  This  painting  style  is  based 
on  a  particular  set  of  aesthetic  principles,  expressed  through  the 
rigorous  discipline  of  Japanese  brush  painting,  which  Crerar  studied 
for  three  years  in  Toronto  under  Kazuo  Hamasaki  and  a  priest, 
Tanahashi.  She  applies  the  Sumi-e  technique  to  Canadian  subjects  in 
such  works  as  the  three-piece  suite  Prairie  Spring.  These  three 
paintings  together  focus  on  a  wide  vista  in  the  centre,  seen  from  the 
high  embankment  in  the  foreground  of  the  left  and  the  right 
paintings.  With  broad,  wet  brushstrokes,  Crerar  indicates  an  expansive 
cloud  pattern  in  the  sky,  sensitively  constrasted  with  the  linear 
rhythms  of  plowed  fields  and  dry  brushstrokes  indicating  young  trees. 
In  these  watercolours,  the  artist,  not  unlike  A.Y  Jackson,  is 
responding  to  the  linear  patterns  of  the  landscape  and  she  expresses 
this  characteristic  feature  by  means  of  a  variation  of  subtle 
brushstrokes. 
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Walter  Drohan 

Calgary,  1933 

Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art, 
Calgary,  1952-56 

Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art,  Bloomfieid  Hills, 

Michigan,  1957 

Emma  Lake  Workshop,  1959 

Lives  in  Cochrane 


42 

View  from  the  Point  —  Spring  Vigil,  1985 
oil  on  canvas,  97.2  x  132  cm 
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This  Cochrane  foothills  scene  in  winter  is  carefully  composed  with  a 
high,  rocky  ridge  in  the  foreground  and,  far  away,  seemingly  in  the 
middle  distance,  the  edge  of  a  forest  reaching  from  the  left  into  the 
snow-covered  valley,  while  rising  land  encloses  the  view  in  the  far 
distant  background.  The  scale  of  this  landscape  does  not  seem  to 
relate  to  human  proportions,  for  the  few  diminished  specks  of  red, 
almost  absorbed  in  the  folds  of  the  terrain,  suggest  that  a  ranch  might 
exist  in  this  vast,  empty  space.  However,  this  rugged  landscape  in  late 
afternoon,  with  shadows  of  trees  creeping  across  the  snow,  is  a  view 
from  the  artist's  house.  This  long-distance  view,  wevy  familiar  to 
Drohan,  is  a  new  motif  for  the  artist  who  usually  selects  a  landscape 
seen  at  a  closer  range.  View  from  the  Point  —  Spring  Vigil  reveals 
Drohan's  ability  to  convey  distant  space  with  a  restricted  colour 
scheme  of  cool,  atmospheric  blues,  complemented  with  warm,  faded 
reds.  This  winter  scene  expresses  a  serenity  and  stillness  reminiscent 
of  the  delicate  snow  landscapes  of  David  Milne,  one  of  the  most 
respected  artists  in  Canada,  whose  individual  interpretations  of 
winter  landscapes  have  retained  their  beauU'  over  the  years. 
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William  Duma 

Calgan',  1936 

Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Ait, 
Calgary,  1962 
Lives  in  Calgary 

43 

Late  Evening  Sky,  n.d. 

acr>dic  on  canvasboard,  30  x  40  cm 


This  expressive  use  of  broad  strokes  of  paint  places  Duma  among  a 
small  group  of  artists  who,  as  students  of  Kerr,  reflect  the  style  of  that 
artist  in  their  paintings,  depicting  the  rugged  panorama  of  prairie  and 
foothills.  The  high  foreground  in  Late  Evening  Sky  is  introduced  in 
typical  Duma  ochres,  combined  vi/ith  whites  and  light  purple  tones. 
This  foreground  terminates  in  a  crest  which,  accentuated  with  white, 
is  drawn  diagonally  from  the  lower  left  corner  across  the  surface  to 
the  right  edge  of  the  canvas.  In  the  sk\'  Duma  paints  at  the  right  a 
broad  white  stripe,  accentuated  with  light  purple  and  running  parallel 
to  the  crest  in  the  foreground.  This  pattern  suggests  a  carefully 
organized  composition  which  is  not  evident  in  the  apparent 
spontaneity  of  Duma's  application  of  paint.  The  bold  design  of  the 
cloud  formations  and  the  broad  delineations  in  the  landscape  are 
t)'pical  of  his  st}de.  Like  Kerr,  Duma  shows  a  preference  for  the 
foothill  region  in  Southern  Alberta,  as  did  A.Y  Jackson,  who  liked  the 
distant  views  of  the  ranch  land  in  that  region. 
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Alexander  Young  Jackson 

Montreal,  1882,  d.  1974 
Paris,  1911-13 

Visits  and  paints  in  Alberta,  1937-59 
Teaches  at  the  Banff  School  of 
Fine  Arts,  1943-47,  1949 

44 

Alberta  Rhythm  II,  1948 
graphite  on  paper,  22.9  x  30.5  cm 


A.Y  Jackson's  drawing  of  a  southern  Alberta  landscape  captures  the 
detail  of  shortgrass  prairie  in  the  foreground  and  the  rhythmical 
pattern  of  coulee  development  on  the  edge  of  a  river  valley  in  the 
background.  A.Y  follows  the  folds  of  the  hillside  with  his  pencil  line 
and  draws  an  undulating,  abstract  design  in  the  distant  hills.  In  his 
autobiography,  A  Pfl/^^rer '5  Country,  Jackson  remarks  that,  in  painting 
the  rangeland  of  southern  Alberta,  "The  foregrounds  are  a  problem 
because  so  often  there  is  nothing  but  a  few  weeds,  shrubs  or  stubble 
to  get  hold  of.."  In  spite  of  this  challenge  he  found  that  "with  the 
mountains  as  a  background  the  foothills  could  afford  the  artist  with 
endless  material."^  Especially  during  the  second  half  of  the  1940s, 
when  he  was  teaching  summer  school  at  Banff,  the  Alberta  landscape 
captured  Jackson's  attention.  This  drawing,  Alberta  Rhythm  II,  is  a 
sketch  for  one  of  Jackson's  most  impressive  paintings,  Alberta 
Rhythm,  now  in  a  private  collection  in  Toronto.  The  preparatory  sketch 
for  this  large  oil  captures  the  mood  of  the  terrain,  which  rises  and 
falls  like  undulating  waves  of  the  ocean. 

'Jackson, /4  Painter's  Cowitiy,  p.  120. 
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Isabel  Levesque 

Castor,  Alberta,  1919 

Provincial  Institute  of  Technology 

and  Art,  Calgary 

University  of  California,  B.Ed,,  1971 
Lives  in  Edmonton 

45 

Along  the  Peace  Valley  #2,  1979 
acrylic  on  canvas,  114.5  x  142  cm 


Levesque  interprets  the  essence  of  the  valley  of  the  Peace  River  in 
terms  of  patches  of  prairie  bench-land  and  bluffs,  interspersed  by 
poplar  parkland.  The  focus  is  on  the  valley  side  in  the  middle 
distance  so  that  the  tonal  values  of  its  shadows  contrast  with  the 
sunlit  foreground.  In  this  open,  outwardly  directed  view  of  the 
landscape,  Levesque  organizes  her  composition  around  the  sunlit 
curves  of  grassland  which  gently  zig-zag  from  the  foreground  to  the 
shaded  valley  side.  From  there,  the  movement  is  carried  through 
these  shadows  into  the  misty  silhouette  of  the  plains  in  the  distant 
background.  The  delicate  brushwork  and  the  harmonious  tonal 
values  sensitively  interpret  the  Peace  valley  in  autumn  light. 
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Robert  Mclnnes 

St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  1942 

St.  John  Vocational  School,  Department  of 

Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  1961 

Moved  to  Edmonton,  mid- 1986 

46 

Okotoks  Chinook,  1981 
oil  on  canvas,  61  x  76  cm 


Mclnnes'  characteristic  golden  palette  expresses  a  complacent,  tranquil 
mood  in  this  long-range  view  over  foothills  with  their  ochre-yellow 
grasses  and  fields  and  intermittent  patches  of  snow.  The  undulations 
of  the  land,  accentuated  by  ridges  of  aspen  poplar,  emphasize  a 
horizontal  pattern  in  the  terrain.  This  horizontal  striation  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  road,  receding  into  depth,  almost  parallel  to 
the  vertical  edge  of  the  canvas.  The  taut  line  of  the  road  in  muted 
greys  is  echoed  in  the  horizontal  range  of  the  atmospheric 
mountains.  The  integration  of  land  and  sky  is  one  of  Mclnnes'  primary 
interests,  and  in  Okotoks  Chinook,  the  cloud  formations  continue  the 
horizontal  structure  of  the  terrain,  and  reflect  the  warm  and  cool 
colours  of  the  landscape. 
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Marion  NicoU 

Calgai>',  1909,  d.  1985 
Ontario  College  of  Art,  Toronto,  1927-29 
Provincial  Institute  of  Technology'  and 
Art,  Calgary,  1932 

London  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts, 
London,  England,  1937-38 
Emma  Lake  Workshop,  Saskatchewan,  1957 
Art  Students'  League,  New  York  City,  1958-59 

47 

Summer  Rain,  1934 
watercoloLir  on  paper,  31  x  22.5  cm 

48 

Foothills,  1969 

mud  or  clay  print,  1/2,  41.9  x  34.9  cm 


Reflecting  the  st\de  of  A.C.  Leighton,  with  whom  Marion  Nicoll 
studied  in  the  early  1930s,  Summer  Rain  is  a  genteel  representation  of 
a  hillside  with  an  occasional  tree  amidst  wildflowers.  The  rain 
shower  is  indicated  in  the  dark  cloud  pattern  and  the  sloping 
brushstrokes  in  the  sky  at  the  left.  This  watercolour  was  probably 
painted  in  the  foothills,  west  of  Calgary,  where  Nicoll  camped  and 
sketched  at  Brewster's  dude  ranch  at  Seebe,  in  1933  and  1934,  under 
the  tutelage  of  A.C.  Leighton  —  a  summer  course  which  ultimately 
developed  into  the  Banff  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

In  1946  Jock  Macdonald,  who  taught  one  year  at  "the  Tech,"  became 
an  important  influence  on  Nicoll's  development  as  a  painter. 
Macdonald  introduced  her  to  automatism,  and  this  caused  her  style 
to  change  from  an  objective  interpretation  of  nature  to  a  subjective 
abstraction.  After  the  1957  Emma  Lake  Workshop,  conducted  by  Will 
Barnett,  Marion  Nicoll's  automatism  changed.  Under  the  guidance  of 
Will  Barnett,  Nicoll's  style  crystallized  into  a  more  disciplined 
approach  to  painting,  called  "classical  abstraction."  This  "classical" 
style,  in  her  own  words,  starts  with  her  personal  reaction  to  a  real 
experience: 

Painting  for  me  is  all  on  the  picture  plane,  the  actual  surface 
of  the  canvas,  with  the  power  held  in  the  liorizontal  and 
vertical  movements  of  the  expanding  colour  shapes.  Tliere 
can  be,  for  me,  no  overlapping,  transparencies  or  fuzz\'  edges; 
all  of  these  are  atmospheric  and  a  hangover  from  romantic 
naturalistic  painting.' 

'Glenbow-Alberta  Institute  Archives,  artists'  file. 
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Stanford  Perrott 

Claresholm,  1917 

Provincial  Institute  of  Technology 

and  Art,  Calgary 

Banff  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Banff,  3  summers 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  summer,  1948 

Art  Students'  League,  New  York  City,  1  year 

Hans  Hofmann  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Province-Town, 

Mass.,  summer,  1954 

Lives  in  Bragg  Creek,  Alberta 
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Autumn  Forest,  Frank,  Alberta,  1982 
watercolour  on  paper,  54  x  74  cm 
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Stanford  Perrott's  interpretation  of  an  autumn  forest  reveals  an 
intimate  observation  of  nature.  The  artist  carefully  contrasts  the 
trembling  yellow  leaves  with  the  grey  texture  of  solid  rocks,  thereby 
providing  subtle  pictorial  tensions.  His  handling  of  the  watercolour 
medium  reveals  in  this  recent  work  the  touch  of  an  accomplished 
watercolourist. 


Ill 


Frank  Vervoort 

Antwerp,  Belgium,  1930,  d.  1983 

Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art, 

Calgary,  1960s 

Institute  Allende,  Mexico 

Nationaal  Hoger  Instituut,  Antwerp, 

Belgium,  1965 
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Bow  Crow  Forest,  Bragg  Creek  II,  1979 
oil  on  canvas,  66.2  x  76  cm 
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This  scene,  with  the  rugged  Bragg  Creek  in  the  foothills,  is  rendered 
so  broadly  that  the  minute  depiction  of  details  is  eliminated. 
Vervoort,  who  preferred  to  paint  on-site,  aimed  to  represent 
objectively  in  his  work  what  he  saw  on  the  spot.  The  design  of  the 
composition,  with  its  gentle  diagonals,  leads  the  eye  to  the  focal  centre 
of  the  painting  where,  in  the  distance,  the  dark  forests  are  set  off  by 
the  brightness  of  the  clear  sky. 
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V 


MOUNTAINS 


Evans-Ross  51 
Foo  Fat  52 
Gissing  53 
Grandmaison  54 
Hall  55 
Khu  56 
McNaught  57 
Menu  58 
Phillips  59 
Taylor  60 
Yates  61 
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Jane  Evans-Ross 

Chatham,  Ontario,  1947 

University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  B.F.A.,  198 

Lives  in  Bragg  Creek,  Alberta 


51 

Through  the  Looking  Glass,  1984 

etching  and  watercolour,  6  prints, 
each  60.1  x  44,5  cm 
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nrough  the  Looking  Glass  has  as  its  subtitle  Down  the  Rabbit  Hole 
into  Madness.  In  this  suite  of  six  etchings,  Evans-Ross  implies  the  motif 
of  a  barren,  rocky  canyon  with  vs/ater  at  its  base.  The  dramatic 
plunge  into  depth,  reinforced  by  the  diagonal  movement  of  the  rock 
striations,  draws  the  spectator  down  into  the  emerald  patch  of  water 
at  the  bottom  of  this  deep  hole.  Evans-Ross,  who  always  maintains  a 
strong  content  in  her  work,  relates  here  to  a  psychological  dilemma. 
The  attractive,  seductive  sheen  of  the  water  almost  entices  the 
spectator  to  jump  into  this  deep  'hole'.  However,  rational  thought, 
expressed  in  the  geometry  of  the  six  rectangular  prints,  prevents  such 
madness.  On  these  terms,  the  image  is  not  threatening  for  the 
spectator,  because  the  glass  in  front  of  the  prints  provides  a  safe 
barrier  between  madness  and  constructive  thoughts.  Evans-Ross 
articulates  this  psychological  dilemma  of  opposing  forces,  and  carries 
it  throughout  her  composition:  monumental  rock  against  lucent 
water,  absorbing  blacks  against  sensuous  and  light  rock  surfaces.  In  all, 
the  artist,  through  the  chosen  perspective  and  abstract  imagery, 
creates  a  dream-like  vision  or  mirage,  analagous  to  Alice's  experience 
when  she  thought,  after  falling  down  the  rabbit  hole,  "what  a 
wonderful  dream  it  had  been." 
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Dulcie  Foo  Fat 

London,  England,  1946 

Reading  University,  Reading,  England, 

B.A.  (Hon.)  Fine  Arts,  1969 

White  Lands  College,  London,  England,  1970 

University  of  Calgary,  MFA,  1974 

Lives  in  Calgary 

52 

Red  Rock  Canyon,  1978 
oil  on  canvas,  149.1  x  106.7  cm 
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The  intricate  play  of  light  and  the  natural  colour  of  rock,  moss  and 
grass  leads  the  eye  to  the  deep  heart  of  the  scene  —  the  disturbed 
white  shimmer  of  water  rushing  at  the  head  of  a  waterfall  in  the  depth 
of  a  canyon.  Red  Rock  Canyons  apparent  abstractness,  evident  only 
when  seen  at  close  range,  fuses  into  a  representational  reflection  of 
nature  when  looked  at  from  a  distance.  John  Stocking  remarked 
about  Foo  Fat's  paintings  that: 

Foo  Fat's  canvasses  are  best  described  as  "New  Naturalism" 
rather  than  "New  Realism"  because,  although  signaling  a  fresh 
start  in  painting,  they  are  not  tainted  with  any  of  the 
alienation,  irony  or  heartlessness  of  most  hard-core  "Realism." 
Her  works  express  identification  rather  than  mechanical 
distance,  and  the  tour-de-force  of  illusion  is  never  flaunted  as 
more  important  than  overall  subject-media  unit}-.  These  are 
documents  of  integration,  celebrating  the  fact  and  the  mystery 
of  life  in  both  home  and  wilderness  settings.  The  aggressive 
objectivity'  and  ironic  parody  associated  with  Photo-Realism  is 
transformed  and  tempered  by  a  deeply  human  touch,  an 
insistent  aesthetic  interpretation  of  detail,  and  —  most  of  all  — 
by  a  fine  warm  feeling  for  light.' 


'Stocking,  "A  Fine  Feeling  for  Light,"  p.  12. 
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Roland  Gissing 

Scotland,  1895,  d.  1967 

Attended  George  Watson's  College,  Edinburgh, 

Scotland,  for  first  art  instruction 

Emigrated  to  Canada,  and  settled  in  Cochrane, 

1913 
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Cloud  on  Mt.  Head,  1962 

oil  on  canvas  board,  30.5  x  40.6  cm 


Roland  Gissing  was  one  of  the  first  resident  painters  in  Alberta.  He 
settled  in  1913  in  the  Cochrane  area  and  rode  the  range  as  a  cowhand 
for  almost  a  decade,  sketching  the  scenery  at  the  same  time.  In  the 
1920s  he  became  acquainted  with  C.WJeffer^'s,  president  of  the  Arts 
and  Letters  Club,  who  visited  Alberta  in  1924  and  1927  to  paint  the 
prairie.  Jefferys  seems  to  have  encouraged  Gissing  to  pursue  a  career 
as  an  artist.  Jefferys'  attitude  towards  the  study  of  painting  is  evident 
in  an  autobiographical  talk  where  he  mentions  that  "My  teachers  were 
the  wild  flowers,  the  weeds,  the  pine  tops  against  the  sky.  They  taught 
me  something  of  line  drawing,  of  silhouette  mass,  of  perspective  and 
the  third  dimension."^  This  may  have  been  the  same  advice  he  gave 
to  Gissing,  who  was  largely  self-taught  and  whose  traditional  style 
frequently  reflected  a  romantic  attitude  toward  nature.  Gissing's  work 
may  also  have  been  influenced  by  A.C.  Leighton,  whom  he  had 
befriended  in  the  late  1920s.  Cloud  on  Mt.  Head  expresses  the  same 
atmospheric  luminosity  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Leighton's 
paintings  during  the  1950s  and  1960s. 

'Stacey,  Charles  William  Jefferys  1869-1951,  p.  22. 
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O.N.  (Rick)  Grandmaison 

Calgary,  1932,  d.  1985 

Studied  under  his  father,  Nickola  de  Grandmaison 
The  Banff  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Banff 
The  Chelsey  School,  London,  England 
The  Winnipeg  School  of  Art 
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Grey  Road,  1983 

oil  on  canvasboard,  45. 5  x  60.5  cm 


Rick  Grandmaison's  work  has  shown  consistently  his  interest  in  his 
environment.  Grey  Road,  with  its  thick  application  of  paint,  ranks 
among  Grandmaison's  finest  paintings.  The  lively  brushwork  expresses 
in  muted  greys,  browns,  greens  and  blues  the  very  essence  of  a 
February'  day  in  the  foothills.  The  effective  depiction  of  a  spring  thaw 
is  enhanced  by  the  white  arabesque  of  remaining  snow  which 
meanders  along  the  muddy  road.  In  this  painting,  the  challenge  to 
express  the  transitory  state  of  nature  has  been  fully  resolved.  Grey 
Road  is  an  "honest"  painting  in  which  the  artist's  perception  of  the 
weather  is  reflected  in  his  spontaneous  handling  of  the  oils.  Rick 
Grandmaison,  in  his  own  words,  once  said: 

My  mandate  for  painting  in  oils  has  been  to  record  in  this 
infinite  medium  the  colour,  mood  and  motion  of  the  Canadian 
landscape.  Subject  is  really  incidental  to  the  expression  of  my 
ideas  about  it.  It  is  the  growth  of  the  painting  from  concept  to 
reality  and  the  reflection  of  personal  growth  through  this 
work  that  inspires  me  to  further  work  and  development. 
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Joice  Hall 

Edmonton,  1943 

Provincial  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Art,  Calgary,  1965 
Lives  in  Calgary 

55 

Blue  Spruce,  1984 

oil  on  canvas,  167.7  x  139  8  cm 


Joice  Hall  explores  here  a  tourist's  experience  in  the  Rock\' 
Mountains.  The  mass  consumption  of  the  Rockies  is  evident  in  the 
pilgrimage  by  visitors  to  Lake  Louise  and  other  favourite  "postcard 
views"  in  the  mountains.  Hall  feels  that  in  spite  of  all  the  clicking 
cameras  we  somehow  do  not  look  at  this  landscape  because  it  has 
become  a  cliche.  In  Blue  Spruce,  Hall  tries  to  make  us  look  afresh  at 
the  lonely  tree.  This  image  has  become  almost  the  standard  for 
Canadian  art  when,  in  the  early  1920s,  the  lone  tree  in  the 
foreground  of  paintings  became  the  trademark  of  The  Group  of  Seven. 
In  this  oversized  canvas,  the  blue  spruce,  with  its  top  broken  off, 
shows  the  'tooth  of  time'.  In  spite  of  this,  the  small  live  branch  in  the 
foreground  implies  resilience,  while  the  'rock  of  ages'  encloses  the 
composition  in  the  distance.  In  Dutch  landscapes  of  the  17th  centurv', 
and  later  in  the  romantic  English  schools  of  painting,  the 
weatherbeaten  tree  was  used  as  the  standard  metaphor  for  the 
transience  of  time.  In  Hall's  own  words,  'T  paint  what  the  tourist  sees, 
but  try  to  get  a  little  bit  more  content  out  of  it."  That  content  may  refer 
to  the  public  taste  regarding  paintings. 
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Josette  Khu 

Philippines,  1933 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  1954-55 
Settled  in  Calgary,  1973 
Alberta  College  of  Art  and 
University'  of  Calgary 
Lives  in  Calgary 
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Rugged  Peaks  #2,  n  .d, 

watercolour  on  paper,  55. 9  x  76.2  cm 


Josette  Khu  presents  here  a  high  alpine  vista  of  rock  and  snow, 
sensitively  handled  in  a  watercolour  technique  which  emphasizes  a 
wide  range  of  brushmarks.  The  restrained  beauty  of  Khu's  technique 
evokes  a  brilliant  quality  of  light  and  snow  in  Rugged  Peaks. 
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Euphemia  McNaught 

Glenmorris,  Ontario,  1901 

Family  moved  to  homestead  in  Beaverlodg 

the  Peace  region,  1912 

Ontario  College  of  Art,  1925-29 

Lives  in  Beaverlodge 
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Entrance  to  Monkman  Pass,  1985 
oil  on  canvas,  55.8  x  75  cm 
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'Betty'  McNaught  studied  at  the  Ontario  College  of  Art  in  the  1920s 
and  was  taught  by  members  of  The  Group  of  Seven.  The  close  affinity 
she  has  maintained  over  the  years  with  The  Group  of  Seven  st}'le  of 
painting  is  evident  in  the  boldly  applied  strokes  of  paint  and  her 
vivacious  use  of  colour.  McNaught  continues  to  be  inspired  by  the 
landscape  of  the  Peace  region  where  she  lives.  Particularly,  her 
paintings  of  the  rugged  northern  Alberta  landscape  reflect  the 
influence  of  The  Group  of  Seven,  whose  preference  for  the  untouched 
northern  wilderness  is  well-known.  In  Entrance  to  Monkinan  Pass, 
McNaught  selects  a  mountain  view  at  the  closing  light  of  day.  The 
distant  mountain  shapes  are  simplified  into  strong,  stylized  peaks, 
not  unlike  Lauren  Harris'  stylizations  of  mountains.  The  brilliant 
light  of  the  setting  sun  outlines  the  dark  green  trees  in  the  distance 
with  a  silver  rim,  so  that  this  landscape  seems  illuminated  with  a 
mystical  glow. 
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Carolyn  Menu 

1942 

Courses,  Department  of  Art  and  Design, 
University'  of  Alberta,  Edmonton 
Lives  near  Edmonton 
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Mountain  Challenge,  1982 
acrv'lic  on  masonite,  21  x  30.5  cm 


The  banded  striation  of  rock  and  snow  on  this  mountain  wall  is 
painted  in  a  representational  st\'le.  However,  the  natural  regularity  of 
the  interplay  between  horizontal  and  vertical  delineations  in  the 
snow  and  rock  results  in  an  almost  abstract,  geometric  design.  This 
mountain  peak,  which  rises  up  like  a  forbidding  wall,  maintains  an 
absolute  distance  between  the  viewer  and  the  rugged  mountain  range. 
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Walter  J.  Phillips 

Barton  on  the  Humber,  England,  1884,  d.  1963 
Evening  classes  at  the  Municipal  School  of  Art 
and  Science,  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk,  England,  1901 
Emigrated  to  Winnipeg,  1913 

Studied  woodblock  printing  with  Yoshirigi  Urushibara, 
London,  England,  1924-25 

Teacher,  summer  school  at  the  Banff  School  of  Art, 
1940-62 
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Mountain  Torrent,  1926 

colour  woodblock  print  on  paper,  15/100, 
22,2  X  30.2  cm 
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Phillips'  first  visit  to  the  Rock\'  Mountains  took  place  in  the  summer 
of  1926.  From  that  date,  the  mountain  landscape  became  a  major 
source  of  inspiration  for  him.  Mountain  Torrent,  which  must  have 
been  made  after  the  summer  of  1926,  reflects  Phillips'  initial 
perception  of  rocks  devoid  of  green  vegetation.  In  this  print  he 
studies  the  rugged  rock  formations  interacting  with  white  foaming 
water.  Phillips'  own  perceptions  of  a  landscape  like  this  one  are: 

From  any  point  of  view  the  waterfall  is  one  of  nature's  more 
dramatic  aspects,  a  flash  of  force  irresistible.  Rock,  that 
synonym  for  permanence,  bombarded  by  fragments  of  its  own 
substance,  carried  by  the  stream  and  partaking  of  its 
violence,  cannot  withstand  the  attack.  The  two  elements  are 
models  of  diversity'.  The  artist  senses  the  sharp  contrast 
involved,  solidit\'  with  volatilit\',  immobility'  with  a  vagrant  flow, 
but  regards  them  objectively  as  opposed  masses  of  black  and 
white,  related  by  intercliange  —  white  on  black  (water  spread 
like  fine  lace  over  black  rock,  or  stippled  with  protean 
patterns  of  spray),  and  black  on  white  (rock  thrust  through  a 
welter  of  foam).^ 

'Quoted  in:  Tibbett  and  Cole,  Phillips  in  Print, 
pp.  54,  55. 
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Jack  B.  Taylor 

Charlottetown,  1917,  d.  1970 

Art  Students'  League,  New  York  City,  1937-39 

Ontario  College  of  Art,  1945-47 

Slade  School  of  Art,  University  of  London, 

England,  1955-56 

60 

Lake  McArthur  No.  7,  1963 
oil  on  canvas,  61.1  x  76.3  cm 


Jack  Taylor,  in  Lake  McArthur  No.  7]  concentrates  on  an  almost 
abstract  depiction  of  a  massive  rockwall.  The  painting  is  a  good 
example  of  the  so-called  'dark  paintings'  from  the  early  1960s,  in 
which  the  artist  explores  the  subtleties  of  light  on  a  rock  face.  In  spite 
of  the  intricate  textures  of  the  stone  seen  at  close  range,  Taylor  still 
retains  in  the  foreground,  at  the  bottom  edge  of  the  painting,  a  faint 
reference  to  water:  a  mountain  stream  or  lake.  The  translucency  of 
water,  in  subtle  contrast  with  the  opaque  and  solid  rocks,  foreshadows 
Taylor's  last  work.  J.  Allison  Forbes,  summarizes  Taylor's  artistic 
contribution  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  art  with 
the  comment: 

Ice  and  rock,  with  the  ice  now  predominating,  were  the  two 
opposing  elements  which  he  began  to  articulate:  ice  fields 
with  their  opacity  and  translucency,  their  softness  and  their 
hardness,  their  stillness  and  their  power  is  what  we  see  in 
these  later  works....  It  is  in  these  works  that  we  see  Taylor  at 
his  best,  handling  a  subject  matter  that  had  seldom  been 
handled  before,  and  finding  a  unique  and  appropriate 
technique  for  his  aesthetic  purpose.' 

'Forbes, /iJ.  Taylor  Landscapes,  n.p. 
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Norman  Yates 

Calgary,  1923 

Ontario  College  of  Art,  Toronto,  1947-51 
Durham  University',  Newcastle-upon-T\'ne, 
England,  1963 
Lives  in  Edmonton 

61 

Landspace  66,  1984 

acrylic  on  panel,  8  panels,  each  120  x  80  cm 
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As  early  as  1972,  Norman  Yates  was  intrigued  with  the  notion  of  a 
flexible,  changing  image  of  reality: 

A  distinctive  feature  of  life  in  Alberta,  related  to  the  nature  of 
the  land  and  its  effect  on  the  people,  is  the  consciousness  of 
space.  Volume,  compression,  and  corridor  seem  to  me  to  be 
characteristic  of  large  cit)'  living,  but  in  the  West  people  are 
still  peculiarly  aware  of  the  openness  of  the  sky  and  the  spread 
of  the  land.' 

Over  the  last  three  years,  the  notion  of  the  artist's  mobility  in  that 
space  has  become  an  issue  in  his  landscapes.  In  his  recent  work  he 
attempts  to  transmit  that  sense  of  energy  into  a  visual  experience: 

My  approach  to  painting  is  based  on  the  notion  of  modularity' 
of  structure  relating  to  an  unobstructed  flow  of  visual 
memories  similar  to  the  free  association  of  ideas  in 
mentation  ...  The  work  has  no  fixed  or  pre-determined 
dimensions  of  final  size,  a  characteristic  which  plays  a  very 
important  role  in  the  process.  Visual  memories  of  the 
experience  of  movement  through  familiar  environments  lead 
to  the  production  of  spontaneously  oriented  marks  in  relation 
to  the  felt  space  of  the  expanding  surfaces." 

'Quoted  in:  Beauctiamp,  Norman  Yates  Toward 
Landspace.  p.  50. 
^ates,  "Norman  Yates,"  p.  42. 
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